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by Becky Jo onsen 


n the morning of Neptember 
29, a young woman was leav- 
| ing her home in Santa Cruz to 
go to an early class when she 
saw this man “poking around the bushes.” 
She. asked him if he needed help. He did. 
He was a U.S. Marshal there at the 
behest of the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) to seize any equip- 
ment used at that address for broadcasting 
at 101.1 FM — Free Radio Santa Cruz. 
The FCC was there. They had been 
there many times previously. This was the 
first time in 10 years that they had a 
search warrant. Now why would the fed- 
eral government send six federal FCC 


agents and 10 armed U.S. Marshals to 
_ seize a bunch of stereo equipment? 

Free Radio Santa Cruz (FRSC), a-tiny “4 
‘42-watt radio collective, has been broad= 


casting to the Santa Cruz community for 
nearly 10 years. In those 10 years, many 
collective members have provided non- 
commercial, listener-supported program- 
ming as a public service to its listeners. 

Free Radio Santa Cruz, which still 
streams on the Internet at www.freakra- 
dio.org, has regularly reported on police 
harassment of the poor over the years. 

In fact, the impetus for starting up a 
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As many of Alameda’s renters search for housing i in athe 
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FCC agents, backed by armed U.S. marshals, raided Free Radio Santa Cruz. 


micro-broadcasting radio station began in 
1996 when a Santa Cruz chapter of Food 
Not Bombs was suffering from police 
harassment, and the organizers couldn’t 
get traditional media to cover the issue. 
Free Radio Santa Cruz covered the sus- 
picious, fatal shooting death of Happy 


_city following the recent mass evictions at Harbor Island 
L Apartments, housing discrimination appears to add an 
additional and devastating burden to the African- __ 


American home seeker.’ 


by Lynda Carson 


he deadline for the 1,200 tenants 

that faced eviction at the Harbor 

Island Apartments of Alameda 

was November 3, although most 
of the tenants already had been driven out 
by the eviction orders posted by the own- 
ers. Those that remained beyond the dead- 
line may face an unlawful detainer lawsuit 
or another new batch of notices telling 
them that they are being evicted. 

In a disappointing move by the courts, 
on October 14, Federal District Court Judge 
William Alsup failed to rule on a prelimi- 
nary injunction filed by the City of 
Alameda that would have stopped the evic- 
tions from taking place, and the eviction 
process is being allowed to move forward. 


Since last July, Harbor Island tenants 


have appeared at Alameda City Hall for a 
number of protests against the mass evic- 
tions and were successful in putting 
enough pressure on Alameda officials that 
the city was compelled to file a lawsuit 


— Mona Breed, Sentinel Fair Housing Director 


against the Fifteen Group, which owns 
and operates Harbor Island Apartments. 

Some tenants are hopeful that the 
courts will do the right thing to stop the 
mass evictions, but others are doubtful 
that the courts will intervene quickly 
enough to make a difference. 

Former Harbor Island tenant Deloris 
Wills-Guyton said, “Judge Alsup still has 
the preliminary injunction under consider- 
ation, but : es be too late before his rul- 
ing occurs.” 

Indeed, the clock is ticking very fast 
for the remaining 156 families still hold- 
ing out for a favorable court ruling that 
would stop the mass evictions. 


On October 19, the Harbor Island 
Tenants Association declared, “For the 
156 families still living in Alameda’s 
Harbor Island Apartments, home is look- 
ing more and more like an abandoned 
ghost town. Every other door in the large 
complex is boarded shut. Garbage litters 
the laundry rooms and mold stains the 
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John Dine in 1997, and the jailing of 
Steve Argue for selling Street Spirit news- 
paper. In 2002, when the federal govern- 
ment raided WAMM, a medical marijua- 
na garden run by Valerie and Mike 
Corral, Free Radio Santa Cruz reported it. 

The FCC was set up in 1937 to manage 
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the public airwaves and maximize their 
use by the public. Given the technology in 
1937, no station under 100 watts was even 
considered for licensing. 

Fast forward to 1996. Technology had 


See FCC Raids Free Speech Radio page 16 


Many units at Harbor Island Apartments in Alameda are boarded up after Lydia Gans 


hundreds of low-income renters were evicted by the Sanders brothers. 


ceilings. Employing a strategy of neglect 
and evict, the owners, Ian and Mark 


Sanders of Miami Beach, are driving their 


tenants away by the hundreds. 

“In July, they issued eviction notices to 
all of Harbor Island’s 386 families; today 
only 156 are left. Of those, almost 50 per- 
cent receive Section 8 housing vouchers to 


photo 


help pay for rents that start at $1100/month. 
Residents here are stuck — few apartments 
in Alameda accept the vouchers, and fami- 
lies don’t want to remove their children 
from Alameda schools.” 

Making matters worse, a recent survey 
released by Sentinel Fair Housing on 
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Death by a Thousand Cuts 


The Bush Administration’s ongoing attack on housing for the poor 


by Lynda Carson 


ecent cuts to HUD’s Section 8 

program have disrupted the 

lives of countless tenants and 

landlords alike across the 
nation since last April. 

Just try to imagine how some 800 land- 
lords in Springfield, Illinois, felt when they 
-received notice in early October that 
Section 8 payments were being reduced by 
7 percent retroactive to January 1, 2004. 

Springfield Housing Authority (SHA) 
Executive Director William Logan sent 
out a letter dated October 4, 2004, 
announcing that Section 8 payments 
would be reduced by 7 percent. The direc- 
tive requires landlords to reimburse the: 
SHA 7 percent of all the rent money paid 
out by the housing agency during the last 
10 months for the Section 8 program. 

On October 21, the J/linois Times 
reported that Springfield landlord John 
Vaughn rents apartments to 16 families in 
the Section 8 program and will have to 
return more than $5,000 to the housing 
agency as a result of the October 4th 
directive by the SHA. 

In an astounding move that has left 
landlords in shock, the Springfield 
Housing Authority decided to go after its 
landlords to make up for the recent fund- 
ing shortfalls in the Section 8 program. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) is again under fire 
for its underhanded schemes to dismantle 
the Section 8 program by underfunding 
housing agencies across the nation. 

Since HUD Secretary Alphonso 
Jackson took the helm in March 2004, one 
intentional disaster after another has 
undermined the Section 8 program that 
serves nearly two million poor people. 

A new survey published on October 11 
revealed that the nation’s housing agen- 
cies are short $93 million and unable to 
fully fund the Section 8 program; as a 
result, 52,000 families may be forced to 
pay higher rents, according to housing 
officials. Recently, 27 percent of the 
nation’s housing agencies had to raise the 
rents by as much as 9 percent on their 
Section 8 tenants as a way to cover the 
latest funding shortfalls. 

In addition, the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials ; 
(NAHRO) assailed HUD for diverting over 
$300 million from the Section 8 program in 
a complicated guideline scheme. The recent - 
survey is entitled, “NAHRO Analysis: 
Effects of FY 2004 Budget-Based Renewal 
Funding Policy for Section 8 Housing 
Choice Voucher Program.” 

In essence, the results of the survey 

_ reveal that HUD is intentionally overfund- 
ing some of the nation’s housing agencies 
by as much as $300 million, and that the 
overfunding is being returned back to the 
Treasury Department. At the same time, 
HUD has been intentionally underfunding 
other housing agencies across the nation, 
and the surpluses from the overfunded 
agencies are being held back from servic- 
ing the underfunded agencies. 

The insanity of the scheme results in a 
strange process where Congress fully 
funds the Section 8 program, but HUD 
has found a way to funnel hundreds of 
millions of dollars directly back to the 
Treasury Department, where it ends up 
being diverted elsewhere and disappears. 

According to Saul Ramirez, NAHRO’s 
executive director, “The biggest concern 
is that there is a precipitous drop in the 
ability to serve low-income households 
around the country.” 

The funding dispute heated up on 
October 12, when David Givens, the 
HUD budget director, fired back by say- 
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“Depression Bread Line.” George Segal’s sculpture of a bread line at the FDR Memorial reminds the nation of FDR’s com- 
mitment to help the poor and unhoused. Engraved in granite on the sculpture are the words: “ONE THIRD OF A NATION 


ILL-HOUSED, ILL-CLAD, ILL-NOURISHED.” A quote engraved in granite reads: “The test of our progress is not whether _ 


we add more to the abundance of those who have much; it is whether we provide enough for those who have too little.” - 


ing, “It’s a flat-out misleading lie,” about 
the $300 million being diverted from the 
Section 8 program. Givens did not offer 
any documentation to counter NAHRO’s 
figures and analysis, but stated that HUD 
is required to return surpluses back to the 
Treasury Department. 

Based on NAHRO’s analysis of data 
provided by the government, the study 
concludes that in 2004, nearly 500 hous- 
ing agencies are being underfunded by as 
much as $93 million; while, at the same 
time, more than 900 housing agencies 
must return a surplus of $300 million in 
unused funding. 


HUD SHORTCHANGES THE POOR 


One can only wonder why HUD offi- 
cials would be irrational enough to set up 
such an inefficient system that appears to 
defy the will of Congress, and short- 
changes the poor. 

This bogus system resulted in 38 per- 
cent of the nation’s housing agencies 
being overfunded, while 62 percent of the 
nation’s housing agencies are underfund- 
ed, which created the $93 million funding 
gap affecting 52,000 families. 

NAHRO’s survey determined that the 
nation’s housing agencies had come up 
with cost-cutting strategies that will harm 
low-income tenants, in order to counter the 
funding shortfalls created by HUD’s mis- 
management of the Section 8 program. 

In 2004, approximately 10 percent of 
the nation’s housing agencies recalled 
vouchers from families that had been 
promised them; while 4 percent of agen- 
cies terminated existing vouchers already 
in use; and some 27 percent of agencies 
jacked up the rents by as much as 9 per- 
cent on their Section 8 renters. 

At least 27 percent of the nation’s 
housing agencies had to resort to renting 
to higher-income renters in their public 
housing units to compensate for the fund- 
ing shortfalls, and low-income renters are 
being overlooked as a result. 

Low-income families across the nation 
are feeling the squeeze. Section 8 renters 
have been in a state of panic ever since 
late April 2004, when HUD Secretary 
Alphonso Jackson first started to sabotage 


the program. with his cruel policies that 
wage another kind of war upon the poor. 
Tenants and public housing authority offi- 
cials across the country were outraged by 
the staggering cutbacks imposed by HUD, 
and launched a massive outcry that later 


forced HUD Secretary Jackson to allevi- 
ate some of the most damaging cutbacks. 


THE FUTURE OF SECTION 8 


At this point in time, Section 8 renters 
feel like sitting ducks just waiting for the 
next attack to come their way from the 
merciless bureaucrats at HUD. 

Around the nation, the attacks on the 
Section 8 program have also been devas- 
tating to the developers who depend on 
Section 8 money to build or maintain 
affordable housing. = i, 

A recent, HUD-created disaster in 
Marin County is presently undermining 
the financial stability of more than a 
dozen nonprofit housing organizations 
that are serving the mentally ill, disabled; 
elderly, homeless and battered women 
that are most in need. This debacle is a 
conclusive example of HUD’s new man- 
agement at work. [See “HUD Creates 
Affordable Housing Crisis in Marin,” 
Street Spirit, August 2004.] 

The attacks by HUD on Section 8 are 
nothing short of a misguided attempt to 
steal as much money as possible from the 
poor while HUD continues with its 
attempts to convince a distrusting public 
that the $300 million diversion is only a 
myth that needs to be debunked. 


NATIONWIDE LITANY OF LOSS 


News headlines across the nation over 
the last six months provide tell-tale signs 
of the severe damage done to tenants 
since HUD Secretary Jackson took liber- 
ties with the Section 8 program beginning 
in April 2004. 

A glimpse at these news reports, in 
chronological order, gives the reader a 
clear picture of the nationwide scope of 
the Bush Administration’s overall strategy 
to decimate the federal housing budget. 

The following news stories add up to a 
litany of loss, a staggering setback to. the 
hopes of low-income people to find 
decent housing for their families. 


On May 14, 2004, the Dallas News 
reported that rental vouchers were being 
cut and 500 households would lose aid, 
according to the Dallas Housing 


Authority; the federal budget was blamed 
for these cutbacks. In Houston, housing 


authority officials said that they would 
have to cut off aid to 724 households. 

On May 16, the Alameda Times-Star 
reported that Section 8 vouchers were 
threatened in this city, and that HUD may 
recall rent aid for poor renters in Alameda 
due to a $3 million budget shortfall. 

On May 27, the Deseret Morning News 
reported. that housing voucher recipients 
in Salt Lake City protested the voucher 
funding cuts, which could eliminate fund- 
ing for 250 families, according to the Salt 
Lake City Housing Authority. 


On May 27, the Syracuse Post 


Standard/Herald-Journal reported that 
160 families could lose their vouchers as a 
result of HUD’s FY 04 voucher funding 
cut, according to the Syracuse Housing 
Authority. 

On May 28, the News Tribune of 
Tacoma, Washington, reported that, local- 
ly, 400 families would be left without 
homes due to Section 8 cuts. 

On June 5, the Contra Costa Times 
reported that the Long Beach Housing 
Authority’s board of commissioners 
planned to cancel all 6,172 Section 8 con- 
tracts and issue new contracts with a 
lower subsidy. The Times also reported 
that the Alameda Housing Authority 
would cancel the contracts of about 100 
families; and the San Diego County 
Housing Authority planned to cancel the 
contracts of about 4,300 of the 10,400 
households in the Section 8 program. 

On June 10, The Saratogian reported 
that as many as 99 Saratoga County fami- 
lies could lose their federal housing 
vouchers. 

On July 9, The Dallas Morning News 
reported that Dallas could lose 177 
Section 8 vouchers through attrition after 
the HUD rule change. 

On July 03; The Springfield 
Republican reported that in 2005, some 
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Larry Milligan put his life 
on the line for his con- 
-Science’s sake and for all the 
homeless persons who are 
criminalized for the act of 


sleeping on public property. 
a ee 


by Ann and Brad Moyer 


€ San Diego City Council has 
been asked a question which, 
when answered, will reveal pub- 
licly the moral fiber of our city. 


The question is, “Wherein the city of San 


Diego tonight, with the shelters full, can a 


homeless person go and sleep that’s legal?” 


This question has been raised most 
pointedly by Larry Milligan, a longtime 
activist for homeless persons in San Diego, 
and by an increasing number of signers of a 
petition now circulating. Milligan posed 
this question at a City Council meeting on 
October 12, and, upon receiving no 
response, began a fast which will last until 
this question is answered. 

Milligan, Pastor Noel Estragen and 
Mike Jennings, president of the Catholic 
Workers, have met with the mayor’s 
office and several council offices to seek 
and propose answers to the above ques- 
tion. They have proposed. an experimental 
“safe site” where homeless persons could 
sleep on city property. In the absence of 
such a safe place, a minimum agreement 
is requested that no further illegal lodging 
tickets be given to persons sleeping on 
city property from 7 p.m. to 8 a.m. 

The San Diego City Council has 
worked at making funds available for the 
city’s winter emergency shelter to be open 
an additional two months after April. 
However, this does not address the needs 
of those. who have no place to sleep until 
shelters open on December 15; and there 
are fewer than 3,000 shelter beds avail- 
able to accommodate approximately 8,000: 
homeless residents. 

Another step forward is the promise of 
the formation of a committee to seriously 
work on the issues of homelessness in San 
Diego, to be chaired by someone from the 
office of City Councilmember Michael 
Zucchet, and including a representative of 
the San Diego Police Department and 
members of the homeless neaae) and 
their advocates. 

Larry Milligan spends his days hire 
this fast at the entrance to the City Council 
offices. As the days of his fast lengthen, he 
states that he is tired but he senses that his 
- body is shedding toxins and leaving his 
mind even clearer and his resolve intact. 
Larry says, “Our purpose in life is to learn 
to love one another. The most sacred thing 
one can give is his life.” 

His commitment remains strong to 
finding answers to this moral question 
facing San Diego and many cities across 
the country. 

As Larry reminisces, he gives a brief 
history of actions by and on behalf of 
homeless persons in San Diego. In 1985, a 
homeless person sued then-Sheriff Bill 
Kolender and the City after being ticketed 
for loitering. This case went to the 


ieee Milligan, a longtime homeless activist, is fasting for the right to sleep. 


California Supreme Court, where the loiter- 
ing ordinance was ruled unconstitutional. 

It wasn’t long before the ordinance on 
illegal lodging was created. Police began 
ticketing homeless people again for break- 
ing a law that was the same as the loiter- 
ing law, just written in a different form. 

In 1993, Larry started meeting with a 
group regularly to discuss homeless 
needs. They circulated a petition request- 
ing emergency homeless shelters, the 
opening of public restrooms 24 hours a 
day, and amnesty for all illegal-lodging 
tickets. They demonstrated and occupied 
City Council chambers. The City Council 
passed a ruling of amnesty for illegal 
lodging tickets at that time. 

It was also in 1993 that a task force for 
the homeless was formed, and the public 
restrooms were opened. Prior to this time, 
the armories were the only shelters; they 


were opened when the temperature was 35 


degrees or less, or 45 degrees and faining. 
More demonstrations finally yielded the 
opening of the gym in Balboa Park. 

In 1994, it was voted unanimously by 
the City Council to open shelters for 
homeless persons in San Diego. Larry 
asserts that the only changes for the better 
concerning homeless people in San Diego 
have come about by demonstrations: 

Larry Milligan continued to work in 
the feeding programs for homeless per- 
sons, but pursued other interests as well. 
About two years ago, he became aware of 
increasing pressure being placed on 


- homeless people especially in the East 
Village area, where the new ballpark 


would be built. In 1994, there were 249 
[647 (J)] citations for illegal lodging. In 
1998, there were 484 citations; in 2000, 
there were 516; and in 2002, 1,179 were 
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cited. From May 2002 to April 2003, 
there were 1,477 citations. 

Upon receiving these statistics, a peti- . 
tion asked for a meeting with the mayor. 
Five questions were submitted for discus- 
sion, along with a request that the meet- 
ing be taped. The day before this meeting, 
the petitioners were informed that the 
meeting could not be taped because they 

might edit the tapes.” The petitioners 


took two recorders to the meeting, feeling 


this would assure the veracity of the record- 


ing. The answer from the mayor’s office 
was still “no” to any recording of the meet- 
ing, so the meeting did not take place. 

The petitioners continued to collect 
statistics about homelessness in San 
Diego. Around the time that the ballpark 
was being built, close to 50 percent of 
police calls in the East Village were con- 
nected to the homeless. Deaths and acci- 
dents among homeless persons doubled 
over the last two years. 

In September 2004, this group finally 
made an appointment with City 
Councilmember Zucchet and showed him 
the figures. He agreed to sponsor an emer- 
gency measure to extend the city shelter 


_ season, and pledged $18,000 from his dis- 


trict to help fund this action. 

Responses from the mayor’s office and 
the council indicated that funding is not 
available to make this measure a reality. 

So on October 12, as the weather in 
San Diego cooled; Larry Milligan read his 
question to the City Council, and then 
went downstairs to put his life on the line 
for his conscience’s sake and for all the 
persons who are homeless in San Diego 
who are being criminalized for the act of 
sleeping on public property. 

Milligan began his fast on October 11. 
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“please, need kitty and noni food.” 


my old orange cat rubs against my foot 


I can’t eat 
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A‘ Cast-Off in Throwaways 
by O.V. Michaelsen 


A pair of Reeboks from a free box 

In a pile of throwaways, 

His blue jeans are not new jeans, 

And his shirt and socks are 
smudged and frayed. 


He carries his wealth in a makeshift bed. 
Misfortune has always found him. 

His home is where he lays his head, 

As life goes on around him. 


Just how he gets from day to day 
Defies my comprehension. 
Some say he should be sent away 
And treated in detention. 


A weathered face and a broken mind— 
A shell amidst the “sanity,” 

From a nether place, he joins the line, 
In the hope of some humanity. 


VOICES 


by Nancy Warder 


as I sit down to dinner 
roast chicken tonight 
their voices echo in my head 


the young man with feverish eyes 
in front of the drugstore 
saying over and over “help me! help me!” ; 


the woman young as my granddaughter 
crying “I’m so hungry 
I’m eating out of garbage cans!” 


the ragged boy and girl 

asleep on the dirty sidewalk 

a small black kitten curled on her lap 
a sign says, 


he has never missed a meal 


I push my plate -way 


He went before the San Diego City Council 
on October 12 to request a safe place for 
homeless people to sleep in the city. 

He said, “I am fasting until a declara- 
tion is given by the City to the homeless 
concerning a place where they can sleep 
safely. My question is, where in the City 
of San Diego tonight, with the shelters 
full, can a homeless person go and sleep 
that is legal?” 
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Meltdown 


by Lynda Carson 


anic set in when 5,200 families.in 

Phoenix, Arizona, received 

notice in September 2004 that 

they might have to move into 
cheaper housing because their housing 
vouchers have decreased in value. In 
Phoenix, Section 8 vouchers for two-bed- 
room units were lowered in value from 
$835 per month to $776 per month. 


Vouchers for one-bedroom units have — 


dropped in value by $47 per month, and 
the stark reality is that thousands may be 
forced out of their housing as a result. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) has double-crossed 
hundreds of thousands of renters by urg- 
ing housing agencies to let greedy land- 
lords grab as much as possible from the 
Section 8 program. Now, HUD is leaving 
the renters high and dry with rental con- 
tracts that they can no longer afford. 

In cities with rent control, such as 
Oakland, housing agencies that wanted to 
promote the Section 8 program corrupted 
the process by urging City officials to 
exempt the Section 8 program from rent 
control, thereby leaving the Section 8 pro- 
gram wide open to abuse by slumlords 
who gouged the program with impunity. 

On October 1, 2004, the new Fair 
Market Rents went into effect across the 
nation, and many housing agencies are 
now in shock because HUD is no longer 
willing to pay the high rents peine 
charged by greedy landlords. 

Housing officials around the nation are 
astounded by HUD’s latest round of fig- 
ures for Fair Market Rents. HUD has 
decreased the value of Section 8 vouchers 
in many large cities, including Boston, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Phoenix, 
Chicago, Washington D.C., and others. 

Fair Market Rents (FMRs) are estab- 
lished to set rents in the Housing Choice 
Voucher Program, formerly known as the 
Section 8 program, and for the Home pro- 
gram. As FMRs change, the value of the 
vouchers are worth more or less, depend- 
ing on geographical location. 

The FMRs are set annually, and gener- 
ally are. increased slightly to keep pace 
with the cost of rent increases and utili- 
ties. This year, to the utter shock of many 
housing officials across the nation, HUD 
decided to reduce the value of vouchers in 
many areas of the country after using a 
new formula to calculate the FMRs. . 

As many landlords try to increase the 
rents on Section 8 tenants to keep pace 
with inflation, renters and landlords are 
quickly realizing that the vouchers no 
longer cover the cost of their existing con- 
tracts, let alone another rent increase. 

The result is that renters, by the tens of 
thousands, are finding out that they no 
longer can afford to pay the high rents 
where they reside. They may be forced to 
relocate to the nearest slumlord-dominat- 
ed skid row if they want to save their 
housing vouchers. 

As an example, in Gagand: the FMRs 
decreased significantly as of October 
2004. Vouchers decreased in value by as 
much as $78 for two-bedroom units and 
$77 for three-bedroom units. 

San Francisco took a huge hit, and with 
the S.F. Housing Authority considering 
bankruptcy as a way to get out from under 
their financial burdens, the latest round of 
FMRs is sure to cause even further panic. 

In San Francisco, vouchers for studio 


Housing vouchers decrease in value across 
the nation due to unexpected HUD cutbacks 


Intensifies 


apartments decreased in value by as much 


as $84 per month, one-bedroom unit — 


vouchers decreased by $176, two-bed- 


room vouchers decreased by $236, three- 


bedroom vouchers decreased by $380, 
and four-bedroom vouchers decreased in 
value by as much as $405 per month. 

In Marin County, Section 8 vouchers 
decreased in value by the same amount as 
in San Francisco, but the new Marin 


Housing Authority director, Kimberly | 


Carroll, said she believes that it is still not 
a crisis for her tenants, or landlords. 

Carroll said, “HUD states that local 
housing authorities can set the payment 
standards between 90-120 percent of the 
FMRs. Our payment standards were set 
for 90 percent before the change and now 
they are at 105 percent of FMR. 

“All units need to pass rent reasonable- 
ness standards and we do not pay over the 
payment standard. Our payment standards 
have been set by examining the average 
rents in Marin and we have found these 
payment standards to be sufficient in most 
cases for our county.” 

In Montana, the housing crisis is bleak 
for renters needing assistance. In Butte, 
around 54 percent of renters cannot afford 
a two-bedroom apartment on their own. 
Meanwhile, in Missoula, 50 percent of its 
renters need assistance. In Billings, 48 
percent of renters can’t afford a two-bed- 
room apartment; and in Helena, 46 per- 
cent lack the funds to pay their rents on 
their own. On October 20, the Montana 
Standard reported that the projected cuts 
to the Section 8 program in Montana 
could force 640 families to lose their 
housing assistance. 

It’s easy to be confused by the fact that 
some housing agencies are gravely con- 
cerned by the changes in FMRs, while 
others seem to take pains to make sure 
that tenants do not become overly con- 
cerned by these funding cutbacks. 

Housing groups around the nation dis- 
pute HUD’s latest FMRs and believe that, 
in the areas of large cities where FMRs 
have decreased the most, either something 
has changed dramatically in those mar- 
kets, or something is very problematic in 
the latest methodologies being used by 
HUD to come up with those figures. 

In Portland, Oregon, the FMRs have 
decreased by as much as 10 percent since 
October 1. In Bergen and Passaic counties 
of New Jersey, vouchers for three-bed- 
room units have decreased in value by 
$266 per month. In the New Hampshire 
counties of Seabrook and South Hampton, 
FMRs decreased by 30 to 35 percent; and 
in the Chicago area, vouchers for three- 
bedroom units have decreased by as much 
as $89 per month. 

The newly reduced FMRs i in three- and 
four-bedroom units affect areas containing 
nearly half of all the Section 8 rental 
households in the country. Large families 
are affected the most by the decrease in 
the value of their rental vouchers. 

So much for all the claims by the Bush 
Administration to be on the side of the 
American family. Bush’s policies are any- 
thing but friendly to families across the 
nation, and these reductions hurt large 
Latino families the most. In nearly 100 


counties across the nation, under the Bush 


Administration, HUD has drastically 

decreased the value of vouchers in four- 

bedroom units by more than 10 percent. 
The reductions in value of. vouchers for 
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The Oakland Housing Authority already has an endless waiting list for Lydia Gans 
Section 8 housing. The Bush Administration’s cuts in HUD’s budget will photo 
make some low-income housing unaffordable for the truly poor. 


The Robert C. Weaver Federal Building in Washington, D.C., constructed for HUD. 


four-bedroom units are a killer for many 
large families; and, in many locations, the 
cuts g0 way beyond 10 percent. For exam- 
ple, in San Jose, vouchers for four-bed- 
room units decreased in value by $845 per 
month — as much as a 30.2 percent 
decrease to cover the cost of their rents! 
“It’s. real scary, what’s going on,” said 


Marin County Section 8 tenant Marion — 


Brady. “Section 8 tenants do not know 


what to expect next from HUD, or the 


housing agencies that are going to try to 


make up for the funding cuts. Nothing - 


seems to get resolved, and it only gets 
worse with HUD Secretary Alphonso 
Jackson always figuring out new ways to 
attack the Section 8 program.” 

The funding cutbacks in public hous- 
ing and the Section 8 program have 
become so severe that, on October 19, 
New York City officials announced that, 
“effective immediately, homeless families 
in emergency city shelters would no 
longer be allowed to apply for federal rent 
vouchers or public housing.” 

Homeless families in shelters are now 
being blocked by City officials from even 


trying to get into public housing or apply- . 


ing for a Section 8 voucher! Officials 
have eliminated their main housing 


options for exiting the shelter system. 
New York City has a homeless crisis, 
with around 37,000 people in emergency 


‘shelters, including 9,000 families. 


Because people in New York’s shelters 
have now lost access to Section 8 vouch- 
ers and public housing, there is little hope 
for the multitudes of poor people trying to 
find their way out of the cold-hearted 
streets of despair in America. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors now 
estimates that more than 3.5 million peo- 
ple are living in homeless shelters or on 
the streets of American cities. 

According to the U.S. Census Bureau, 


_ the number of Americans living below the 


poverty level last year rose by 1.3 million 
to 35.9 million, or 12.5 percent of the 
population. The number of homeless peo- 
ple grew by around 19 percent in 2003 
and 13 percent in 2002. 

Life under the Bush Administration 
has become very difficult for millions of 
Americans across the nation, and unless 
the Republicans are forced out of office, 
life will not get any better for the poor, 
elderly or disabled. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at (510) 
763-1085 or tenantsrule @ yahoo.com 
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Back to School 
Changing the Way Oakland 
Invests in the Future 


My saddest moment at Burbank was listening to a 
4th grader tell me, “They are taking our school away 
_ because we are poor and no one cares about us.” 


by Allegra Williams | 
“IT don’t want to go back to school, I 


want to go back to Longfellow.” ' 
—— 3rd grader Isis Farid 


oing back to school is usually an 
rexciting time for kids to see their 
favorite teachers, reconnect with 
friends and share their summer adven- 


tures. But not for Isis Farid and many of* 


the other 1000 students who have been re- 
assigned after their schools closed their 
doors for good. me 
Last January, the state-appointed admin- 
istrator of Oakland schools, Randolph. 
Ward, closed five elementary schools, all in 
low-income, predominately African- 
American communities, claiming it would 
reduce the school district’s deficit. These 
schools served some of the most vulnerable 
families in Oakland. Foster Elementary has 
the third-highest rate of families receiving 
welfare in the district, while Longfellow 
Elementary ranks fourth. 
I had the privilege of volunteering as a 
- literacy tutor at Burbank Elementary 
School in East Oakland last year, another 
of these five schools. My experience 
working with the students and staff once 
the closure was announced not only deep- 
ened my understanding of the excessive 
inequality of public school funding, but 
also made it absolutely clear that we are 
living in a time when the students who 
need the most support are being neglected 
— and they know that. - 

My saddest moment at Burbank was 
listening to a 4th grader tell me, “They are 
taking our school away because we are 
poor and no one cares about us.” 

These school closures will have lasting: 
impact in the lives of our kids. Their sense 
of security and routine has been complete- 


All of Us 


by Roger White 


“I was released from San Quentin in 
1979 and got $200 gate money. Now in 
~ 2004, they are still releasing you with 
$200... When folks come out with no fami- 
ly or friends or support, they end up in th 
Streets, they end up homeless.” 
— Elder-Freeman, former pris- 
oner and Black Panther 


alifornia releases nearly 300,000 


people from probation and state 


prison each year. Once released, 
‘people with felony records find it next to 
impossible to secure housing, find a job, 
get drug treatment, or access public assis- 
tance. Discrimination against former pris- 
'. oners is a widespread, day-to-day road- 
block for people attempting to re-enter 
their communities — and it’s legal. 

All of Us or None, an ex-prisoners’ 
rights organization in the Bay Area, in 
collaboration with Alameda County 
Supervisor Keith Carson and other area 
organizations, brought together people 


Summit to End Discrimination Against 
People with Criminal Records 


ly destroyed. Many of them have counted 
on the support and stability provided by 
the strong relationships their parents and 
grandparents, who also attended their 
schools, have formed with the schools’ 
communities. — 

Most disturbing is the fact that it was 
never clear to the kids why their schools 
were closing — and they blamed them- 
selves. Reports from various sources cited 
their low achievement scores as the reason 
for their schools being picked, despite the 
fact that all five schools were improving 
academically. The kids internalized this 
and assumed that this was happening 
because they weren’t good enough, smart 


enough or valued enough. 


Michael Foster, a crisis intervention 
counselor who worked at Burbank for 
more than 15 years, said, “This is another 
stone in a bag of stones they learn to carry 
around regarding their negative education- 
al experience.” 

It is striking that while elementary 
schools are being closed, programs for 
kindergarten through college are also 
being cut. An entire generation of young 
people is being denied their birthright to 
an adequate and relevant education. Most 
upsetting is that what is replacing the 
schools are more cops, more prisons, and 
a criminal justice system that is increas- 


ingly targeting our most vulnerable youth. | 


The school funding crisis is clearly a 
reflection of misplaced priorities. 


_ According to Ward’s own figures, the 


school closures will save only $1.28 mil- 
lion annually. This figure only decreases 
after subtracting the costs of physically 


_closing the.schools or the loss of revenue 


from students leaving the district. All the 
while, Oakland, the largest city in the 
county, is investing in building a new and 


or None 


who have been in prison and their families 


with legislators, community leaders and ~ 


community members to present testimony 
and solutions to support people in re- 
entering their communities. 
The first of three Peace and Justice 
Community Summits was held in Oakland 
on July 31. More than 400 people came to 
hear personal testimony from formerly 
incarcerated people and their families 
about: one-strike evictions from public 
housing, lifetime welfare and food-stamp 
bans for people with drug felonies, fast- 


track adoptions and barriers to family - 


reunification, employment discrimination, 
deportation of immigrants, youth incarcer- 
ation and felony convictions. 


Summit speakers addressed an Action 


Panel of community leaders, including 
Alameda County Supervisor Keith 
Carson, co-convener of the event, 
Oakland City Councilmember Nancy 
Nadel, and Berkeley School Board mem- 
ber Terry Doran, among others. — 

The Action Panel was presented with 


“Fund Education NOT Prisons.” In Oakland City Hall, protesters challenged social 


priorities that increase funding for prisons, while schools are seriously underfunded. 


bigger Alameda County Juvenile Hall 
with a price tag of $177 million, which 
will target the same youth being left 
behind by Oakland’s crisis of education. 

| Most recently, Oakland City Council 
members approved by majority Measure 
Y, a November ballot initiative that will 
direct 60% of newly raised taxes to hire 
more police officers in Oakland — all in 
the name of violence prevention. 

Yet, the numbers speak for themselves: 
Between 1995 and 1996, the Oakland 
police force fell roughly from 500 to 450. 
The homicide rate also decreased from 


153 to 102. From 1999 to 2000 the num- 


ber of police in Oakland increased rough- 
ly from 500 to 600. The homicide rate 
also increased from 68 to 85. 

Increasing police presence within our 
city will not curb crime nor make anyone 
safer. True violence prevention begins by 
investing in the people of our communi- 
ties. We know that what builds strong, 
safe communities are the investments we 
make in education and other basic social 
services that allow kids to recognize and 
fulfill their full potential. We need to 
break from the national obsession with 
throwing more police at our social prob- 
lems, and Oakland can lead the way. 

We must reprioritize the way Oakland 
invests in the future of our children by 
creating policies that redirect resources 
from incarceration to. education. The 


- five demands calling for an end to dis- 


crimination against ex-prisoners. and their 
families, and more funding for re-entry 
services. The Data Center, All of Us or 
None, and the East Bay Community Law 
Center produced a briefing packet that 
provided supporting data and analysis. 
Included in the packet were the following 
statistics: 

‘** An estimated 70-80% of ex-prisoners 
in California are unemployed. 

* According to a 1994 Federal Bureau 
of Prisons study, inmates who secure 
employment in preparation of release 
recidivate at a lower rate (27.6%) than 
those who did not secure jobs (51.8%). 

* 37,825 California women became 
ineligible for benefits for the rest of their 
lives due to the welfare ban on benefits 
against people with felony records. 


= Phe California’ Department of 


‘Corrections spends 12% of its parole bud- 


get on assistance and services and 88% on 
supervision. 


With these facts and the morning testi- 
mony fresh in their minds, all the commu- 
nity leaders on the Action Panel agreed to 
join All of Us or None. They also vowed 
to pursue a number of initiatives and fol- 
low-up meetings. Some officials agreed to 
put the list of demands on their legislative 
agendas, and hold hearings in Sacramento 


Oakland Coalition of Congregations, in 
coordination with the Education Not 
Incarceration Coalition and other commu- 
nity groups, is advocating for legislation 
that would re-allocate funding from the 
re-incarceration of parolees for technical 
violations to a program that would pro- 
vide incentives for teachers to take posi- 
tions in low-income schools. 

My vision for Oakland is to ensure that 
all of our students have an empowering 
educational experience and know from the 
earliest age that they are cared for and val- 
ued. Redirecting money for prisons, . 
which have become increasingly debilitat- 
ing to our community, and toward educa- 


_ tion, which provides people with the skills 


they need to live, is the only option we 
have. 


Allegra Williams is a college student living 
in Oakland and a member of the Education Not 


Incarceration (ENI) Coalition. ENI is a coali- 
tion of teachers, parents, students, and commu- 
nity members seeking to reprioritize the way 
we invest in the future, away from prisons and 
toward education and other important social 
services. Justice Now, an ENI member, pro- 
vided support for this piece. ENI meets in 
Oakland every 2nd and 4th Mondays of the 
month. For more information, visit 
www.ednotinc.org. 


For more information, see the website 
for Education Not Incarceration at 
www.ednotinc.org 


on re-entry issues that are statewide. 
Some endorsed the idea of using a portion 
of the money confiscated in drug busts to 
fund re-entry programs. 

Others agreed to look at developing 
networks of employers that would agree 
to hire formerly incarcerated people and 
meet with companies to help them navi- 
gate various hiring issues and understand 
all the opportunities that would open up 
with non-discrimination. policies against 
people with felony convictions. : 

All of Us or None will hold an East 
Palo Alto Summit on November 13. For 
further information, contact: Linda Evans 
or Dorsey Nunn, All of Us or None, (415) 
255-7036 x 337 or (510) 410-1099. 


DEMANDS 


1. End discrimination against people 
with criminal records. 


2. End welfare and food-stamp bans. 


3. Adopt the Bill of Rights for 
Children of Incarcerated Parents. 


4. Ban the felony box on applications | 
| for publicemployment. _ 


5. Increase support services for peo- 
pie coming out of prison. 


6. Shut down the California Youth 
Authority (CYA). 
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Bus Riders Union Fights for Transportation Justice 


by Robert Mills 


n last month’s issue, I reported on how the 
Metropolitan Transportation Commission (MTC) 
misspent money on a poorly designed ridership 
study [see “Injustice on Wheels: The High Cost of 
Public Transit,” October 2004, Street Spirit]. The State of 
California allocates a certain amount of tax money and 
the MTC decides how that money is spent, and on what 


kind of programs. The AC Transit, BART and other tran-. 


sit systems are under the umbrella of the MTC. 

Several months ago, there were public hearings on the 
planning of public transit for the next five years or. so. 
These master plan meetings are held every couple years 
to get feedback from the public and “experts.” 

In those hearings, it was clear that poor people, people 
of color, and low-income neighborhoods do not have an 
effective voice to advocate for the needs of low-income 
riders: lower bus fares, a better bus transfer program, a 
bus-to-BART transfer, an increase in the number of bus 
lines to and from lower-income neighborhoods, and 
cleaner, less polluting buses. 

Instead, the MTC responded by cutting bus lines, 
increasing bus fares and spending money on studies. It 
doesn’t have to be this way. 

Several organizations in the East Bay have formed a 

_coalition and become part.of what is called the 
Transportation Justice Working Group. This group has 
been working long and hard to challenge current policies 
regarding public transportation. Among the groups repre- 
sented in this coalition have been BOSS and other orga- 
nizations that advocate for the poor and the homeless. 

But this is not enough by itself. While we can say that 
pressure on the authorities has helped influence transporta- 
tion policy, there remains much more to achieve in order to 
bring about social equity in public transportation. Many 
cities and municipalities have organized bus rider unions. 
Alameda County is sorely in need of a bus rider union. It is 
the one thing that can really make a difference in creating 
and forging the kinds of changes needed. 

Los Angeles is an example of what we can do with a 
union representing all riders of the public transit system. 
The LA Bus Riders Union began in 1994, with a group of 


activists from a Labor/Community Strategy Center who : 


wanted to find out why bus services were being cut. They 
soon discovered that there were many major problems 
with the system. 
This group presented their findings and conclusions to 
Los Angeles officials, only to be rebuffed. They knew 
that an organized effort had to be launched, leading the 
way for the creation of the Bus Riders Union (BRU). 

One of the full-time organizers, Cynthia Rojas, said 
that there currently is a lot of support for the union, 


> 


The Los Angeles Bus Riders Union marches for justice. 


which has more than 3000 members. In 1996, BRU won 
a class action suit against the Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Transit Authority. The suit ordered the MTA to make 


substantial improvements in bus services, including 


expanding the MTA’s bus fleet and reducing fares. In 
2003, the Bus Rider Union formed a coalition with 
Teamster Local 572 to support an end to substandard 
wages, and for proper health benefits. 

The current goals of the BRU are: 

1. $20.00 monthly bus pass; 

2. 50:cent fare with free transfer; 

3. 4,000 clean-air bus fleet; 

4. Freeze on rail spending; 

- 5. Full implementation of a civil rights consent decree 
won a couple years ago; 

6. $10 student pass. 

The Los Angeles Bus Riders Union continues to be a 
success: first by winning a civil rights suit in late 1996, 
and then successfully organizing a union with over 3,000 
dues-paying members today. 


Members of the Los Angeles Bus Riders Union bang 


drums for justice and equity in public transportation. 


‘According to Lila Hussein, who works with Urban 


Habitat in Oakland on transportation issues, the Alameda 


County region needs to have a bus riders union, but it 
still remains to be organized. 

The coalition of organizations working on n transportation 
issues are set to meet on December 4 to decide upon cam- 
paigns forthe next year and long-term goals..Some of the 
short-term goals include youth passes and bus shelters in 
poorer areas of the county. But the long-term goal will be 
to build a bus riders union or other grassroots organizing 


effort for people who depend on public transportation. 


Efforts to organize are already underway in South 
County and in Contra Costa County. There is much talk ° 


and a lot of planning. The crucial question is: When is it 


going to happen? Or, more to the point, why hasn’t it 
happened yet? A model effort in Los Angeles has been 
underway since, the mid-1990s, and the Bay Area should 
follow in the lead. This is most especially relevant to 


_ those who are dependent upon public transportation. 


By law, counties and cities are held accountable to the 
way they spend public money on projects. This account- 
ability requires input from the community. — 

An organized effort of bus riders, such as a bus riders 
union, could give us, the consumers, the. means to voice 
our concerns and issues. It is long overdue and as time 
passes us by, more opportunities are missed. 


' 


Residents of Bay View Hunters Point 
Demand Jobs on Last Big Muni Project | 


by Tiny, Poor News Network 


Young bloods misguided, hating one 
another, 


has lived and worked*— when he can find 
work — in San Francisco for 20 years. 
“It’s the same ol’ story: How do you 


Railroaded to jail, by the coming of te 
light rail. 

No jobs, no homes, get out of the way, 
toot, tooted! 

— from “The Coming of the Rail” by A. 
Faye Hicks, Po Poet Laureate 


San Francisco — Large concrete teeth 
sliced through the asphalt. Dirt filled my 
shoes, dust infested my nostrils, and I was 
only halfway across Third Street at Palou. 

On this bright Tuesday morning in 
September, I wavered between the illusion 
of safety on the crumbling curb and the 
near death of the middle of the non-street 
in ground zero of the largest, most devas- 
tating gentrification — oh; excuse me, 
development project — to hit a poor 
African-descendent community since the 
decimation of the Fillmore. 

So how do you destroy an entire com- 
munity. without a bomb, 
tissile? 

“They are building this project right up 
the middle of this mostly Black communi- 
ty, and they aren‘t kicking down any of 
money or the contracts to the Black 
residents of this very community,” said 


lonot 
12 
1Ongt 


the n 


a fir refight or a 


ime Bay View resident Kyle, who. 


get rid of people? Sell off their land and 
their contracts to outsiders until one day 
they become the outsiders in their own 
land,” Kyle explained, looking in the 
direction of the other big gentrification 


(read: displacement) project in BVHP, the 


threatened demolition of several hundred 
projects on “the hill” and the rebuilding of 
market-rate condos in their place, which 
this PNN reporter considers a frightening 
example of 21st century colonization. 


Kyle told me that on many occasions 
he has inquired into job opportunities in 
the light rail project from Muni, the City, 
EDD, etc., only to be given the runaround 
in more ways than one 

I came to Bay View Hunters Point to 
meet with Kyle in preparation for a 
Transportat ion Authority committee hear- 

ing to be held later that morning at City 
Hall to approve. the funding for the Metro 
East Maintenance Facility, a $129 million 
construction project that will complete the 
building of the light rail line tying District 
10 — Visitacion Valley, Bay View 


Hunters Point and Potrero — to down- 


town San Francisco. 
The Transportation Authority, which 


A speaker demands that Muni hire more Black residents from the 
‘Bay View Hunters Point community to work on Muni projects. 


controls much of Muni’s funding, is com- 
prised of the Board of Supervisors; the 


members of this committee, which is 


chaired by Supervisor Bevan Dufty, are 
Supervisors Aaron Peskin, Chris Daly, 


Sophie Maxwell, Gerardo Sandoval, and . 


Apollonia Jordan 
photo 


Jake McGoldrick. 

The issue of who will build the mainte- 
nance barn has raised the ire of the Black 
community, and of several supervisors, 
including Board President Matt Gonzalez, 


See Bay View Demands Jobs page 1 5 
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Big Pharma Bribes and Corru 


Drug companies bos sup- 
port by giving money and 
perks to key government 
officials and public health 
officials involved in promot- 
ing psychiatric medications. 


by Bill Berkowitz 
n April 2002, President Bush estab- 
lished the New Freedom 


Commission on Mental Health, the 

first such national focus on mental 
health since the Carter Commission of the 
mid-1970s. The Commission was charged 
with conducting a “comprehensive study 
of the United States mental health service 
delivery system.” 

In July of last year, the Commission 
unveiled its sweeping recommendations 
in a report entitled Achieving the Promise: 
Transforming Mental Health Care in 
America. To its credit, the report pro- 
motes a vision that individuals with men- 
tal illness can recover if they are given 
access to effective treatment and commu- 
nity assistance, including health care, 
housing and job supports. 

However, if the recommendations of 
the president’s New Freedom 
Commission are followed to the letter, big 
pharmaceutical companies — significant 
contributors to Bush’s re-election cam- 
paign — will be in the catbird seat. 

During the past year, a number of fed- 
eral agencies have been developing policy 
initiatives and restructuring funding 
incentives to promote the Commission’s 


recommendations; and Congress will soon 
consider related funding increases. At this 


point, it is unclear whether the Bush 
Administration will go beyond lip service 
in addressing our national crisis in mental 
health. (Mental illnesses remains four of 
the top ten causes of disability in the 
United States and Canada, according to 
the World Health Organization.) 
According to a recent Bazelon Center 
Mental Health Policy Report, President 
Bush, rather than actively supporting his 
Commission’s recommendations, had 
actually “proposed cuts in his February - 
(2004) budget to the jail diversion grants 
program ($7 million) and the seniors men- 
tal health program ($5 million)” — two 
areas of critical need, according to the 
New Freedom Commission. 
Mental illness is not a Republican or 
‘Democratic issue. And while there are 
specific grant initiatives that will be dealt 
with by Congress, no comprehensive leg- 
islative package is “being proposed.at this- 
time,” Leah Young, director of media ser- 
vices at the Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration, told me 
in an interview. “There will be a report, a 
roadmap,” issued later this year that will 
discuss “where we are going from here.” 
Although there is support for most of 
the New Freedom Commission’s goals by 
- mental health consumers, advocates and 
professionals, the report is not without con- 
troversy. Consumer/client and ethnic orga- 
nizations/providers are concerned that the 
Commission’s goal of promoting “evi- 
dence-based” or science-based services 
may squeeze out support for emerging 
treatments that are not yet mainstream; and 
some privacy watchdogs are concerned 
about recommendations for wide-scale 
screening and early detection initiatives. 
There is also concern that the lack of 
new funding for goals and priorities will 
result in a federal shell game as existing 
dollars are either reshuffled or actually 
reduced. For example, Medicaid, which 
provides essential funding for state mental 
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health services to the poor, is being held 
flat or is actually declining as a result of 


new federal requirements. States such as 
Mississippi, Utah and Washington are 
cutting the scope of mental health ser- 
vices, as well as who is eligible. Other 
funding priorities, most notably the wars 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, leave little to no 
room for the expansion of mental health 
services. 

But the biggest potential problem with 
the recommendations is the unacknowl- 
edged influence of the pharmaceutical 
industry in the Commission’s support for 
the adoption of medication algorithms 
(decision systems) that promote use of 
new generations of expensive antidepres- 
sants and antipsychotic drugs. The biggest 
customers for these drugs are cash- 
strapped State Medicaid programs. 

According to a January 2003 report from 
the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, 
“prescription drug costs [are] the fastest-ris- 
ing component of Medicaid costs.” These 
costs “are rising sharply because of increas- 
es in the number of prescriptions used, 
increases in the prices of prescription drugs, 
and the tendency for prescriptions to shift 
from older, less-expensive drugs to newer, 
more-expensive ones. In the past year, the 
great majority of states have adopted initia- 
tives to limit the cost of, or access to, pre- 
scription drugs to slow Medicaid spending . 
growth.” 

The New Freedom Commission cites a 
Texas-based project called the Texas 
Medication Algorithm Project (TMAP) as 
an evidence-based practice that leads to 
better consumer outcomes. Launched in 
1995, while Bush was still governor of 
Texas, TMAP was developed through an 
“expert consensus” process that included 
the University of Texas, the mental health 
and corrections systems of Texas, and 
representatives from, or with strong finan- 
cial ties to, the pharmaceutical industry. 
TMAP was funded through a grant from 
the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, as 
well as money from ten drug companies. 
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The advertising dollars of giant pharmaceutical corporations 
push a barrage of mind-damaging substances on the public. 
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‘New generation psychiatric drugs — 
both antidepressants and anti-psychotics 
— represent a growth market for drug 
companies. “National sales of antipsy- 
chotics reached $6.4 billion in 2002, mak- 
ing them the fourth-highest-selling class 
of drugs, behind cholesterol-lowering 
drugs, ulcer drugs and antidepressants, 
said IMS Health, a company that tracks 
drug sales,” the New York Times’ Erica 
Goode reported in May 2003. 

In 2002, according to NDCHealth, 
another company that monitors the indus- 
try, “more than 7.4 million prescriptions 
were written for Zyprexa and more than 
7.6 million for Risperdal.” 
Antidepressants and antipsychotics thus 
constitute two of the four top classes of 
drug sales. 

The Texas program — which tends to 
support the first-line use of these newer, 
more expensive antidepressants and 
antipsychotic drugs — became the subject 
of a national debate when Allen Jones, an 
employee of the Pennsylvania Office of 
the Inspector General, turned whistle- 
blower. Jones revealed that key officials 
with influence over the adoption of 
TMAP in Pennsylvania had received 
money and perks from drug companies 
involved in promoting the medication 
algorithm. Jones’ removal from the inves- 
tigation is now under FBI examination. 

In his report, posted on the website of 
The Law Project for. Psychiatric Rights, 
Jones documented that the “pharmaceutical 
industry has methodically compromised our 
political system at all levels and has sys- 
tematically infiltrated the mental health 
delivery system of this nation. They are 
poised to consolidate their grip via the New 
Freedom Commission and the Texas 
Medication Algorithm Project.” [See 
http://psychrights.org/Drugs/AllenJonesTM 
APJanuary20.pdf. ] 

The influence of the pharmaceutical 
industry has become so controversial that 
the National Institutes of Health recently 
proposed new restrictions on its employees’ 
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Whistleblower Allen Jones 
reported that the “pharma- 
ceutical industry has method- 
ically compromised our polit- 
ical system at all levels and 
has systematically infiltrated 
the mental health delivery 
system of this nation.’ 


financial relations with drug companies. 

According to a July report in Mental 
Health Weekly, NIH employees would be 
limited to no more than 400 hours of out- 
side work, with payments equal to no 
more than 25 percent of base pay. Much 
of this outside employment and consulting 
has been on the payroll of the pharmaceu- 
tical industry. If this is a new NIH limit, 
imagine the extent of prior direct financial 
influence by drug companies. 

Jones not only investigated the conflict 
of interest of Pennsylvania officials, but 
also pointed out that the companies that 
funded the start-up of the Texas project 
have been, and still are, big contributors 
to Bush’s re-election campaign. In addi- 
tion, some members of the New Freedom 
Commission have served on advisory 
boards for these same companies, while 
others have direct ties to the Texas 
Medication Algorithm Project. 

As of the end of April, the Center for 
Responsive Politics (CRP) reported that 
Big Pharma had contributed $764,274 to 
the 2004 Bush campaign through their 


' political action committees and employ- 


ees — while at the same time, they gave 
$149,400 to the Democratic Party’s pre- 
sumptive candidate, John Kerry. 

According to a May 2004 New York 
Times report, drug companies are using 
new Strategies to capture the govern- 
ment’s lucrative Medicaid and Medicare 
markets that involve a “focus on a much 
smaller group of customers: state officials 
who oversee treatment for many people 
with serious mental illness. Those patients 
— in mental hospitals, at mental health 
clinics. and on Medicaid — make states 
among the largest buyers of antipsychotic 
drugs. For Big Pharma, success in the 
halls of Congress has required a different 
set of marketing tactics.” 

For the states, increased spending on 
psychiatric medications is one of the 
biggest drivers for the current fiscal crisis 
that is resulting in the denial of care to 
Medicaid recipients and the uninsured. 

Psychiatric medications are essential to 
the recovery of some people with mental 
illness, but they are not without risk. The 
dramatic increase in the use of medica- 
tions in the treatment of children has 
given rise to questions about safety, effec- 
tiveness, and the “off-label” use of drugs 
without adequate, age-specific, scientific 
research. The role that antidepressants 
might play in adolescent suicide has 
recently made headlines in Britain and the 
United States. There is also mounting evi- 
dence of the serious and even lethal health 
effects of the new antipsychotic medica- 
tions — including diabetes, serious 
weight gain, and heart arrhythmias. 

While these medications may help peo- 
ple with mental illness live meaningful 
lives, the scientific verdict is not in on 
some of the newer drugs. What we do 
know is that these new psychiatric drugs 
consume a huge share of the public health 
care dollar, often at the expense of other 
services. Political influence and big 
money make scary bedfellows when ques- 
tions of health are in the balance. 
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| Interview by Terry Messman 


“This is Kaliyuga, buddy, the Iron 
| Age. Anybody over sixteen without an 
ulcer’s a goddam spy.” — J.D. Salinger 


e are indeed living in the Iron 
Age. So said the sarcastic, yet 
sympathetic Zooey Glass to 
| his spiritually tormented sister Franny in 
Salinger’s novel, Franny and Zooey. He 
| was letting his sister know that her 
| despair over the world was very well- 
| founded, and that it would take guts and 
| nerve and steadfast faith to withstand an 
| all-enveloping Iron Age. 
| Especially for people who confront 
| seemingly insurmountable injustices, this 
is indeed the Iron Age. Many of the 
activists in Paul Rogat Loeb’s new book, 
The Impossible Will Take a Little While, 
have found that building a movement for 
justice means pounding against the 
unyielding, iron walls of repression. 

Some of the most inspiring essays in 

| Loeb’s anthology were written by 
' activists who kept their idealism alive 
| while caged behind the iron bars of inhu- 
| mane prison systems. 

Nelson Mandela survived the Iron 
Age of apartheid in South Africa’s 
Robben Island prison. Mandela was con- 
fined for 27 years in a harshly repressive 
prison system deliberately designed to 

| break the spirits of those resisting the 

| tyranny of apartheid. His essay, “The 
Dark Years,” published in Loeb’s book, 
is a magnificent testimony to the strength 

| of the human spirit in keeping hope and 

| conscience alive while surviving a 
regime of iron-hard repression. 

Mandela not only kept his revolution- 
ary hope alive; he emerged from the dun- 
geon of the apartheid-era prison to play a 
central role in the liberation of South 
Africa. He helped to lead an epic struggle 
for freedom that stands as one of the 
most incredible accomplishments in the 
history of social-change movements. 

What may turn out be the most valu- 
able lesson for every activist today is the 
moral example of Mandela’s steadfast 

| faith in outlasting and overcoming a 27- 
year prison sentence, then emerging from 
that bitter confinement as a more humane 
and loving human being. Mandela’s 
reserves of hope and commitment enabled 
him to overcome nearly impossible barri- 
ers on the road to freedom. 

“Vaclav Havel, the Czech playwright 
and dissident who emerged from prison 
to become president of Czechoslovakia, 
found a similar vein of hope despite his 
confinement in a totalitarian prison sys- 
tem during an era when virtually no one 
in the world had any hope that the dicta- 
torial regime could be toppled. 

Havel’s essay, “An Orientation of the 
Heart,” teaches us that hope is not a matter 
of easy optimism about our likelihood of 
success. Rather, hope is an orientation of 

| the spirit that enables us to fight for what is 
right even if we seemingly have as little 
chance to succeed as Don Quixote battling 
the windmills. 

Havel found hope in the smallest 
| signs of dissent and courage by the ordi- 


Street Spirit: Paul, you’ve compiled 
many stories of courageous activists who 
can serve to inspire us. Who has inspired 
you most strongly in your own life? 

Paul Loeb: Like many people in the 
1960s, Bob Dylan had a huge influence 
on me in just somehow breaking open the 
world of imagination. Of the people strug- 
gling for justice, Nelson Mandela sitting 
there in jail and persisting as a sort of 
magnet for hope worldwide — I think that 


Paul Loeb, author and editor of The 
Impossible Will Take a Little While. 


nary workers, activists and artists in 
Czechoslovakia. Those unsung heroes of 
history who kept the faith brought down 
the Czech regime in the “Velvet 
Revolution” of 1989. As Loeb points out, 
Havel’s essay was written three years 
before the Velvet Revolution, yet it is 
bursting with an audacious level of hope 
at a moment when virtually no one in the 
world would have predicted that the 
regime could ever be overthrown. 

As Loeb makes clear in his own essays, 
it is a false reading of history to believe 
that Nelson Mandela or Vaclav Havel or 


Rosa Parks are larger-than-life heroic fig- | 


ures chosen to do something that average 
people could never have done. Rather, 
these inspiring figures were ordinary 
human beings who rose on wings of hope 
that are available to us all. Ordinary peo- 
ple throughout history have found an 
inexhaustible reservoir of dedication and 
courage that enables them to keep going | 
when things seem hopeless. 

I first met Paul Loeb while I was taking 
part in a boat blockade of the USS Ohio, 
the first-strike Trident nuclear submarine, 
in the waters of Puget Sound in August 
1982. Loeb was there to interview us as | 
two dozen anti-nuclear activists prepared 
to sail and row a flotilla of small boats 
directly into the path of the USS Ohio. 
Coast Guard and Navy vessels attacked 
our small flotilla of boats, rammed our 
sailboat, and used water cannons to blast 
and capsize our small rowboats. We were 
then arrested in the cold waters of Puget 
Sound and charged with two felonies for 
violating a national emergency act. 

Loeb, a Seattle author, was there to 
write about this action as part of his 
book, Hope in Hard Times: America’s 
Peace Movement in the Reagan Era. 
That book, written over 20 years ago, 
focused on the role of hope and courage 
in building a movement against nuclear 
weapons. It shows how long the theme of 
hope has been central to Loeb’s writing, 
as does his last book, Soul of a Citizen. 

His crucial insight is that social- 
change movements are built by people 
who keep the faith in a time of repres- 
sion. I interviewed the author and editor 
while he was on a book tour for The 
Impossible Will Take a Little While. 


is really something that moved me. 
I love Eduardo Galeano, the Uruguayan 


writer who is in my book. His way of merg- 


ing social commitment and poetic vision 
just broke open a new world for me in 
terms of what you could do with writing. 
He’s a great writer. 

I would also say that Wendel! Berry 
really influenced me, as did Gary Snyder, 
because until I read them IJ didn’t think 
about the environment as a critical issue 


Keeping the flame of hope alive at the Republican Convention in NYC. 
Brightly burning candles form a peace sign that shines in the darkness. photo 


and [ didn’t really think much about the 
connection to the natural world. So they 


_ really moved me to think about that. 


Spirit: A major focus of your book is 
how people keep hope alive even in the 
most hopeless situations — like Nelson 
Mandela in South Africa and Vaclav 
Havel in Czechoslovakia emerging 
uncrushed from prison. What did you per- 
sonally learn from compiling these stories 
of hope outlasting prison sentences? ; 

Loeb: When I thought about what I 
was going to put in the book, those very 
essays leaped to the front. The reason they 
did is because I felt that if somebody 
could come up with hope in the most 
unimaginably difficult situations, then in 
any situation we might face that was less 
intimidating, less overwhelming, that left 
us with no excuse not to keep going. 

So, thinking of Mandela, he’s sitting 
there 27 years in jail, and he is told he’s 
never going to leave alive. After the first 
year or two, he’s still thinking, 
“Something will change; [ll get out.” But 
after 5 years, 10 years, 15. years, how can 
you not feel like you’re in there your 
whole life? And yet he continues to find 
ways to struggle and resist. 

For example, newspapers were forbid- 
den to prisoners. They would see a guard 
discard his sandwich wrapper, which was 
a newspaper, and they’d retrieve it, and 
they would capture the key headline of 
the news story on a little, tiny piece of toi- 
let paper and pass it cell to cell to cell. 

And I just thought that everything that 
I, or any of us, come up against seems just 
so small in comparison, that it’s very 
empowering to see somebody come out 
the other side after going up against 
something so totally overwhelming. 


Spirit: Yes, and in Mandela’s case, he 
came out of prison with a lot more 
humanity and forgiveness than any of us 
could have figured out how to feel. 

Loeb: Exactly. Coming out with more 
humanity and forgiveness, and then — 
and this is a theme of my earlier book, 
Soul of a Citizen — looking at it and real- 
izing that what allowed him to do that is 
that he found ways to act and found ways 
to resist even in the bleakest situation. 
You have to say that’s what made him the 
extraordinary human being he is. 


Spirit: Let’s set aside, for a moment, 
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Keeping the Faith in a Time of Repression 


Anna Graves 


_ your book’s overriding emphasis on hope, — 


and look at its opposite: despair. Many 
activists are reporting a deep sense of 
despair at the prevalence of violence, war, 
oppression, poverty and greed. In your 
book, Cornel West writes, “The specter of 
despair haunts America. The quality of our 
lives, the integrity of our souls are in jeop- 
ardy.”” Why do you think so many activists 
are feeling that this is a highly dangerous 
moment in our democracy? 

Loeb: Well, I think they are wrestling 


with despair. I travel all around the coun- 
try to speak, and everywhere, in the last 
couple years, I’ve witnessed the depths of 


despair more than I’ve ever witnessed it in. 


my life. I think it’s a combination of 
things. It’s the sheer blatant assault on 
democracy of the Bush Administration. 

A friend of mine said that it seems like 
everything that we fought for, for decades, 
is being rolled back. There is a sense that 
these folks had the upper hand and that 
nothing was going to stop them and that 
they would just roll over everything — 
over any kind of checks or safeguards in 
our political system — and that there were 
no limits to their lust for power. I think 
that’s part of the fundamental despair. 

I think also, in the case of the recent 
anti-war movement, all these people came 
into the movement — probably three or 
four million people in the U.S. alone — 
who either hadn’t been involved or hadn’t 
been involved in years. There were a lot 
of people who were sort of flushed with 


the power you get when you act in com- 


mon, but then felt a sense of despair that it 
didn’t make any difference. 

I would argue that it actually made a 
profound difference in two ways. One is 
that it put real issues on the agenda that 
are still on the agenda: about the missing 
weapons of mass destruction, our relation- 
ships with our allies, the backlash in the 
Islamic world. I would argue that all that 
is far more present in the dialogue than it 
would have been if we hadn’t raised our 
voices when it was difficult. The second 
thing is that, by bringing so many people 
into the movement, that itself is a victory 
if those people stay involved, because 
they’re a huge potential force. 


Spirit: Activists who are there for the 
long haul learn patience and perseverance. 


I thought that came out so clearly in your 


See Keeping the Faith page nine 
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from page eight 


story of Lisa protesting in the rain with a 
small group of women. She couldn’t have 
guessed the long-term effect that this small 
witness for peace would have. oe 
Loeb: Lisa is a friend of mine who 
I’ve known for 25 years. When she was a 
young widow, she went down from 


Boston, where she lived, to Washington. 


for this very small, lonely peace vigil on 
nuclear testing. It was raining and it was a 


tiny vigil. The kids were cranky, and it 


was just one of the times when you feel 
completely futile. She left feeling like it 
was a waste — not that she was going to 
stop, but that this was just one of the 
times. when nothing useful had happened 
and that’s just the way it was. 

Then, a few years later, there was a-very, 
very large demonstration on nuclear testing; 
and one of the speakers was Benjamin 


Spock, the baby and childcare doctor who 


probably was the most well-known doctor 
in the world at that point, along with Jonas 
Salk (who came up with the polio vaccine). 
When Dr. Spock came out and spoke 
against nuclear weapons and Vietnam, he 
would influence vast numbers of people 
because he was so respected. 

Dr. Spock was describing the genesis 
of his own involvement. He started talk- 
ing about being in Washington, D.C., on a 
rainy day, and seeing a small group of 
women with their signs over by the White 
House. He recalled going a little closer to 
see what was going on, and thinking that 
these women must really be dedicated and 
sincere to be out there in the rain, so he 
ought to take the issue seriously. 

As he talked, my friend realized that, 
of course, he was talking about her small 
group. In that moment of seeming power- 
lessness, we often have unseen power. 


Making a moral witness is not enough in- 


itself; we need strategic action as well. 
But the two interweave and sometimes the 
witness turns out to be the part that’s criti- 
cal, as it was here. 


Spirit: Vaclav Havel writes that hope 
is an orientation of the spirit that enables 
people to work for something because it is 
right, “not just because it stands a chance 


_ to succeed.” Despite the enormous levels 


of repression in Czechoslovakia, Havel 
found hope in the tiniest signs of libera- 
tion, at a time when nobody was predict- 
ing that the Czech regime would ever fall. 

Loeb: I would say that Vaclav Havel’s 
essay is the single most essential essay in 
the book. What I like about it so much is 
that it was written in 1986 under a dicta- 
torship. What’s striking to me is that he 
wrote this essay in 1986, three years 
before the dictatorship falls, and at a point 
that nobody believed that the dictatorship 
was going to fall,-there or anywhere else 
in Eastern Europe. If you had asked the 
CIA, they would have said it would last 
for 100 years. 

Yet he was absolutely confident that, 
sooner or later, it would fall — and proba- 
bly sooner. He traced the micro-steps in 
that process and he looked back to a rock 
band called Plastic People of the Universe 
that was influenced by American musicians 
like Frank Zappa and the Velvet 
Underground. He described how the 
authorities called their music “morbid” and 
“not socially constructive,” which remind- 
ed me of Bush and the Dixie Chicks. Czech 
authorities harassed them and pulled their 
musician’s union card so they couldn’t 
make a living; and they broke up their con- 
certs and started jailing them. 

At that point, Havel formed a defense 
committee; and, unexpectedly, that 
defense committee evolved into Charter 
77, the pivotal human rights and democra- 
cy group in Czechoslovakia. 

At one point, Havel, who was himself 
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in and out of jail, was circulating a peti- 
tion to free political prisoners and was 
being mocked, even by supposed critics of 
the regime like Milan Kundera, the novel- 
ist who wrote The Unbearable Lightness 
of Being. Kundera and other critics 
accused them of being exhibitionistic and 
self-indulgent, and asked why they didn’t 
quietly help behind the scenes and maybe 
give food to the prisoners’ families, 
because they’re not going to accomplish 
anything by protesting. 

In looking back, Havel said something 


that isso powerful. He said that, on some 


level, the critics were right, that they actu- 
ally did not succeed in freeing any of the 
political prisoners. But then, on another 
level, they were wrong; because when 
those people got out of jail, they said that 
the sense of human solidarity allowed 
them to feel like the sacrifices were 
worthwhile. That was so powerful. 

He also said something very, very 
important. When people signed the petition 
to free the political prisoners, that was their 
first step — but it wasn’t their last step. It 
was the first step of courage, and they 
would go on to challenge the regime by 
playing dissident music and preaching dis- 
sident sermons and giving dissident lectures 
in the classrooms and questioning the 
regime in a hundred different ways. The 
growth of those kinds of challenges, which 
were so numerous that the regime couldn’t 
suppress them all, would eventually bring 
the regime down — and it did. 

I learned another thing from creating the 
book, even though I had written on these 


subjects for 25 or 30 years. I mean, you and 
I met in 1982, 23 years ago, during the 
blockade of the Trident submarine, when I 
was writing about that. So I’ve written and 
thought about these subjects for a long 
time; but I had not really thought about this 
lesson that Havel teaches. - 

When we are acting for change, we are 
really doing two things at once. We are 
acting on immediate issues — trying to 
stop a war, an environmental fight, trying 
to get new housing for the homeless or 
prevent the destruction of low-income 
housing — whatever it happens to be. At 
the same time, we’re also trying to do 
something else, which is to broaden the 
base of those involved. 

The African-American historian of the 


civil rights movement, Vincent Harding, 


uses the phrase, “There is a river.” He 
talks about a river of social justice. If we 
broaden that river by pulling more people 
in, we are doing something powerful and 
potentially world-changing, even if we 
ostensibly fail in our immediate goals. 
That’s such a critical recognition 
because it allows us to realize that we 
may, in fact, be making progress even 
when it seems that we’re hitting a wall. 


Spirit: Yes, as shown in the case of 
Lisa’s isolated protest of nuclear testing. 
Who could have predicted that Benjamin 
Spock would have gotten involved? 

Loeb: Just as the Eastern European 
dissidents were moved to get involved. 


Spirit: Even a small moral witness can 
trigger a chain reaction of conscience. You 
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write about the role of courage in this chain 
reaction: “Courage can be contagious. 
Individuals can inspire others to do good.” 
Is that the mission of your book, to transmit 


_ examples of courage and hope? 


Loeb: | think it really is the mission of 
the book: to transmit examples of courage 
and hope and to give people frameworks 
of courage and hope. So it’s to inspire 
people directly from the stories, but also 
to help give them a perspective to be able 
to see what’s going on. The book has only 
been out since mid-August, but people 
have already e-mailed me saying, “I’m so 
whipsawed by events and it’s so difficult. 
This is keeping me going.” That is exactly 
why I created it. 


Spirit: The moral example of all these 
voices who have kept the faith in the past 
can now help us keep going today. 

Loeb: It’s all the voices individually, 
but I also think that they have a sort of 
cumulative effect that’s more than the 
sum of their parts. One of the things that 
our society tries to do is to isolate us. And 
it’s not just our society. It’s what they did 
with Mandela and his cohorts by impris- 
oning them and denying them newspa- 
pers. It’s what they did with the people in 
jail in Czechoslovakia. 

Any repressive society, subtly or not so 
subtly, will try to convince people that 
they’re the only fools who care about 
what is going on and that no one else has 
a problem with it. And we all have those 
doubts and they’re hard to overcome. So 
part of what The Impossible Will Take a 
Little While does is to give us this chorus 


_ of voices that says, “You’re not alone.” 


By acknowledging the despair and by 
acknowledging that they’re wrestling with 
despair, other people show us that they 
have faced this as well and have managed 
to persist; and you, the reader, will man- 
age as well. I think that’s very critical, 
because our society will try to isolate us 
in every way possible. Instead, if we feel 
like we're connected to this river of social 
justice that Vincent Harding, the theolo- 
gian, traces back to the Biblical prophets, 
suddenly we feel a whole lot less isolated. 

Everyone who has ever struggled for 
justice globally is part of a lineage that we 
can draw on. And everyone who struggles 
now is part of a lineage we can draw on. 


Spirit: Howard. Zinn, in his essay, 
reminds us how powerful governments 
have crumbled in the face of popular 
rebellions in ways that no one could have 
predicted. He also says the mass media 
never tell you of all the acts of resistance 
taking place in our society every day. 

Loeb: I’ve thought sometimes about 
why Howard strikes such a powerful 
nerve, particularly among young people. 
Somehow what he communicates is this 
profound message of hope that runs 
through all his work. He’s always cele- 
brating those human struggles for justice, 
even when he’s talking about the worst 


‘kinds of horrors that humans are capable 


of. My sense is that it’s that spirit that 
makes so many people, myself included, 
admire and feel buoyed by his works. 


Spirit: Zinn writes about a hidden pop- 
ulist history of rebellions that people have 
forgotten. He keeps that history alive. 

Loeb: His People’s History of the 
United States sold 10,000 copies the first 
year. That means that everything else that 
has happened with it — it’s sold over a 
million copies by now — was all people 
telling other people, “You have to read this 
book.” The reason that they said that is that 
even though it does not shy away from the 
dark side of our history — in fact, it depicts 
it extremely bluntly — yet it is so full of 
hope and courage that people are inspired 
and buoyed by the book. 

I think the same thing is true of the 
essay by Howard Zinn entitled “The 


Optimism of. Uncertainty” in The 


See Keeping the Faith page [4 
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Standing Up 
for Children 


by Marian Wright Edelman 


Marian Wright Edelman is the founder and president of 
Children’s Defense Fund (www.childrensdefense.org). 
This essay is from the book, The Impossible Will Take a 
Little While, by Paul Rogat Loeb. (See interview p. 8.) _ 


» enjamin Mays, president of Morehouse 
’ College and mentor to Martin Luther King, Jr., 
: 4 and thousands of other black youths, including 
me, once said: “The tragedy of life doesn’t lie 
in not reaching your goal. The tragedy lies in having no 
goal to reach. It isn’t a calamity to die with dreams 
unfilled, but it is a calamity not to dream. It is not a dis- 
grace not to reach the stars, but it is a disgrace to have no 
stars to reach for. Not failure, but low aim, is a sin.” 

It’s time to do whatever it takes to make our nation 
treat our children right and to live up to its promise of 
fair opportunity. We must meet the needs of the whole 
child in the richest, most powerful nation on Earth now. 
Children do not come in pieces. They live in families and 
communities. We have the money. We have the know- 
how. And we have the responsibility to ensure all chil- 
dren what we now provide for some children. God did 
not make two classes of children and will hold us 
accountable for every one of them. 

Can our children become the healing agents of our 
national and world transformation and future spiritual and 
economic salvation? Edmond McDonald wrote that when 
God wants an important thing done in this world or a 
wrong righted, He goes about it in a very singular way. He 
doesn’t release thunderbolts or stir up earthquakes. God 
simply has a tiny baby born, perhaps of a very humble 
home, perhaps of a very humble mother. And she puts it in 
the baby’s mind, and then — God waits. 

The great events of this world are not battles and elec- 
tions and earthquakes and thunderbolts. The great events 
are babies, for each child comes with the message that 
God is not yet discouraged with humanity, but is still 
expecting good will to become incarnate in each human 


life. And so God produced a Gandhi and a Mandela and a © 


Harriet Tubman, an Eleanor Roosevelt and a Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and each of us to guide the Earth toward 
peace rather than conflict. 

I believe that protecting today’s children — tomor- 
row’s Mandelas and Mother Teresas and Aung San Suu 
Kyis — is the moral and common-sense litmus test of 
our humanity in a world where millions of children’s 
lives are ravaged by the wars, neglect, abuse, and racial, 
ethnic, religious, and class divisions of adults. 

Something is awry when the net worth of the world’s 
476 richest billionaires exceeds the combined income of 
the poorest 2.5 billion people and when the income gap 
between the top and bottom fifth of the world’s population 
has more than doubled in the last generation. Something is 
awry when, in the United States, the combined income of 
over 9 million families was less than that of a single health 
insurance executive last year. 

The United States is first among industrialized nations 
in defense expenditures, military exports, gross domestic 
product, the number of millionaires and billionaires, and 
the cost of our health technology. But we’re twelfth in 
living standards for the poorest fifth of our children; sev- 
enteenth in the percent of children living in poverty; 
nineteenth in preventing low birth weight; and twenty- 
third in avoiding infant mortality. We’re last in protect- 
ing our children against gun violence: Since 1979, 
firearms have killed 90,000 children in our homes, 
schools, and neighborhoods, more than the toll of all our 
combat deaths in Vietnam. 

What legacies, principles, values, and deeds will we 
stand for and send to the future through our children and 
to a world desperately hungering for moral leadership 
and community? Few human beings are blessed to expe- 
rience the beginning of a new millennium. How will 
progress be measured over the next thousand years if we 
survive them? By the kill power and number of weapons 
of destruction we can produce and traffic at home and 
abroad, or by our willingness to shrink and destroy the 
prison of violence we’ve constructed in the name of 
peace and security? 

Will we be remembered by how many material things 
we can manufacture, advertise, sell, and consume, or by 
our rediscovery of more lasting, nonmaterial measures of 
success — a new Dow Jones for the purpose and quality of 
life in our families, neighborhoods, cities, and national and 
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Something is awry when the net worth of the world’s 476 richest bil- 
lionaires exceeds the combined income of the poorest 2.5 billion peo- 
pie and when the income gap between the top and bottom fifth of the 
world’s population has more than doubled in the last generation. 


world communities? Will we be remembered by how 
rapidly technology and corporate merger mania and greed 
can render human beings obsolete, or by a better balance 
between corporate profits and corporate caring for chil- 
dren, families, communities, and the environment? Will 
we be remembered by how much a few at the top can get at 
the expense of the many at the bottom and in the middle, or 
by our struggle for a concept of enough for all? Will we be 
remembered by the glitz, style, and banality of too much of 
our culture, or by the substance of our efforts to rekindle an 
ethic of caring, community, and justice in a world driven 
too much by money, technology, and weaponry? 

A thousand years ago the United States was not even a 
dream. Copernicus and Galileo had not told us the Earth 
was round or revolved around the sun. Gutenberg’s Bible 
had not been printed, Wycliffe had not translated it into 
English, and Martin Luther had not tacked his theses on 
the church door. The Magna Carta did not exist, 
Chaucer’s and Shakespeare’s tales had not been spun, 
and Bach’s, Beethoven’s, and Mozart’s miraculous music 
had not been created to inspire, soothe, and heal our spir- 
its. European serfs struggled in bondage while many 
African and Asian empires flourished in independence. 
Native Americans peopled America, free of slavery’s 
blight, and Hitler’s holocaust had yet to show the depths 
human evil can reach when good women and men remain 
silent or indifferent. 

A thousand years from now, will civilization remain and 
humankind survive? Will America’s dream be alive, be 
remembered, and be worth remembering? Is America’s 
dream big enough for every sixth child who is poor, every 
sixth child who is black, every sixth child who is Latino, 
and every twelfth child who is mentally or physically chal- 
lenged? Is our world’s dream big enough for all of the chil- 
dren God has sent as messengers of hope and life? 

What to do about priorities that bring good news to 
the rich and bad news to the poor, defy the prophets and 
the gospels, and mock American values of fair play and 
opportunity? How do we reorder these priorities for our 
children’s and nation’s sake? 

Here are some suggestions: 

Have a positive vision for our children and nation. It is 
not enough just to be against the dismantlement of (and cuts 
to) children’s programs that still don’t reach all children 
who are eligible or need them. We must demand what all 
children need. A lot of people say it’s unrealistic to seek $75 
billion per year, as the Children’s Defense Fund is doing in 
supporting the Act to Leave No Child Behind, a comprehen- 
sive federal bill that would ensure that every child has 
enough to eat, provide access to better education, and give 
more children a place to call home. The bill would also 
expand tax relief to help low-wage working families escape 
poverty and support other initiatives aimed at giving each 
and every child a safe, fair, and healthy start in life. 

Some say our nation cannot afford this. I say nonsense. 
The annual investment for this bill would equal less than 


seven-tenths of 1 percent of our nation’s 2003 Gross 
Domestic Product and less than the 2001 Bush administra- 
tion tax breaks alone will give to the wealthiest one-in-a- 
hundred Americans each year. But the tax cutters and the 
war profiteers don’t ever stop asking for or getting far 
more. Our nation does not have a money problem. We 
have a values and priorities problem. If we can find the bil- 
lions of dollars needed to fight a war in Iraq and give three 
sets of irresponsible tax cuts targeted overwhelmingly to 
the least needy, we can find the money to educate and pro- 
tect our children. ne 

Believe we can save all of our children and then do 
it, We can transform our nation’s priorities if we truly 
believe we can. Don’t ever give up insisting that children 
be protected first, whatever the political or economic 
weather. An anonymous sage whose words I keep above 
my kitchen sink wrote: “If you think you are beaten, you 
are. If you think that you dare not, you don’t. If you’d 


_ like to win, but you think you can’t, it’s almost a cinch 


that you won’t. If you think you’ll lose, you’re lost, for 
out in the world you'll find success begins with a per- 
son’s will. Life’s battles don’t always go to the stronger 
or faster ones. But sooner or later the one who wins is the 
one who thinks she can. It’s all in the state of mind.” 

Have faith and act without ceasing. There’s a biblical 
story about a judge who neither feared God nor had 
respect for people. In his city there was a widow who 
kept coming to him saying, “Grant me justice against my 
opponent.” For a while he refused; but later he said to 
himself, “Though I have no fear of God and no respect 
for anyone, yet because this widow keeps bothering me, I 
will grant her justice, so that she may not wear me out by 
continuously coming.” And the Lord said, “Listen to 
what the unjust judge says. And will not God grant jus- 
tice to his chosen ones who cry to him day and night! 
Will he delay long in helping them! I tell you, he will 
quickly grant justice to them” (Luke 18:1-7). 

Like the powerless widow, we must wear down our 
powerful leaders through persistent witnesses all over 
America until they hear and do right by our children. We 
must call, write, visit, hold prayer vigils, take our leaders 
on Child Watches and make them see and feel the suffer- 
ing of children. We must tie our children to community, 
state, and national budget and policy choices and tell 
those who represent us what they can and must do to 
help. And we must hold our leaders accountable with our 
votes for what they actually do. More people committed 
to children need to run for office and not forget about 
children when they win. 

Don’t be intimidated or silenced by budget experts or 
political spinmasters. Don’t let anyone label us unpatriotic 
or unrealistic or say we’re engaging in class warfare or are 
bashing any political party or leader when we share the 
facts — the truth — about unjust national budget and poli- 


cy priorities. Unless we reverse our course, the recent lav- | 
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Alienated Anthropologists of the Underground 


History of the Tele Times 
A Claire Burch Film 


Art & Education Media, Inc. 
Website: www.claireburch.com 
E-mail: info @claireburch.com 


Review by Terry Messman 


he opening scene of the new 
documentary, “History of the 
Tele Times,” shows a high-spir- 


ited woman, colorfully dressed’ 


in a red hat and spotted dress, tumbling 


crazily down a flight of concrete steps to. 


land on the sidewalk below. While watch- 
ing this film of Berkeley’s madcap street 
life, viewers may feel like they, too, have 


taken a fantastic pratfall down the stairs | 


and landed on the surreal sidewalks of 
Berkeley with a splat. © 


Berkeley filmmaker Claire Burch’s : 


new film, first shown to an appreciative 


audience at the Pacific Film Archive | 


Theater in Berkeley on October 10, 
recounts an evocative history of the Tele 
Times, the creative publication founded 
by. Berkeley artists B.N. Duncan and Wild 
Billy Wolf, and then carried on by a cre- 
_ ative collaboration between co-founder 
Duncan and the talented artist and car- 
toonist, Ace Backwords. 


Burch’s film tells the story behind every 


issue of the Tele Times, a street journal of 
Berkeley’s off-beat counterculture that was 
published from April 1978.to December 
1982. Duncan and Backwords provide a 
running commentary on the history of 
“Telegraph Avenue’s tight little mag,” 
while the film quickly and unexpectedly 
cuts and jumps to jarring scenes of the 
imaginative and bizarre street behavior that 
the Tele Times tried to document. 


A significant achievement of Burch’s 


‘film is the way it enables the viewer to 
see the streets of Berkeley with new eyes 
and renewed awareness. The documentary 
footage is unstaged and grainy — a realis- 
tic “cinema of the streets” — yet it also 
creatively revisions the meaning and 
essence of Berkeley itself. 

‘The viewer begins to see Berkeley 
through the eyes of someone living on 
what B.N. Duncan calls the “down-under 
margins” of society. We begin to see 
Berkeley the way Duncan himself must 

_ have seen it during his years of document- 
ing the alternately joyous and downcast 

_ denizens of Telegraph Avenue. 

In Burch’s film, the sidewalks of 
Berkeley undergo a “sea-change” into 
something “rich and strange.” The streets 
are suddenly transformed and uplifted out 
of the drab, workaday mediocrity in 
which straitlaced workers and students 
carry on with their routine chores. 

In this freshly seen Berkeley of the 
imagination, a woman dressed in a cat 
costume pushes her cart down the side- 
walk — with a real cat perched on top. A 
man dressed in a shocking pink unitard 


rides his unicycle on the streets, then joins © 


hands with a second unicyclist so that 
both whirl around one another in dizzying 
circles. A full-size gorilla (perhaps it was 
only a human wearing a costume?) wears 
a cop’s hat while pounding wildly on a 
bongo drum. 

Naked people and clothed people 
dance rhythmically in a circle. The well- 
known Hate Man cheerfully flips off the 
camera, and after giving everyone in sight 
the finger, hauls the biggest, craziest cart 
of ‘all down ‘Telegraph Avenue. A huge 
bus rolls down the streets in a riot of 
color, completely covered with beautiful 
~ red flowers. And, just as inexplicably, a 
woman pushes a large baby crib right 
down the middle of the road. 

Watching the movie is like experiencing 
an altered state of consciousness, but not 


Legendary comix artist R. Crumb (left) visits B.N. Duncan, 


Whether composed by alienated artists or outright aliens, 
the underground anthropologists of the Tele Times illumi- 
nated an imaginative and marginalized street culture that 
is an inseparable part of Berkeley’s cultural identity. 


one caused by any ordinary hallucinogen; 
rather, the drug is Berkeley itself, a mind- 


- bending experience for the uninitiated. 


I kept wondering how someone from 
Kansas would experience this film’s hys- 
terically funny scenes of a wild counter- 
culture that has cast aside all the chains of 
normalcy. And what would they make of 
the stark scenes of homeless people who 
are silently suffering the underside of this 
marginal street life, the bad trip of hunger 
and privation and loneliness that co-exists 
with the euphoria and freedom? 

The film utilizes two techniques to 
accomplish this dizzying transformation 
of Berkeley’s present-day yuppie normal- 
cy into a crazy quilt of countercultural 
zaniness. First, filmmaker Claire Burch 
paints her filmed street scenes in psyche- 
delic hues through the use of color filters, 
and sets all the action to the rollicking 
music of Alfonia Tims. 

Second, Burch’s camera gives an 
unvarnished, street-level view of 
Berkeley’s exuberant street life, without 
apology or explanation. All the surrealis- 
tic scenes burst upon the viewer without 
warning, and their jarring immediacy 
helps put us right in the midst of the 


unsettling street life most Berkeley resi-. 


dents choose to avoid. 

Suddenly, we’re out in the middle of 
oddball dances by naked street perform- 
ers; and we see Duncan, fully dressed in 
his trademark, rumpled clothes, snapping 
photos of the dancers. The technique is 
effective in conveying the wild and. edgy 
street life in which Duncan carried out his 
Anthropology of the Underground. 

Interviewed in the film by Backwords, 
Duncan says; “I saw myself as like an 
anthropologist who collects artifacts and 
art and tries to tell things about people in 
a given subculture.” 

The Tele Times featured interviews, 
not with celebrities or politicians, but with 
people barely surviving on the margins, 
creative street artists, off-beat countercul- 
tural figures, and homeless veterans who 
seem to have had their minds blown by 


the rigors of war, or street life, or both. 
Duncan was living in a low-rent 

Berkeley hotel when he co-founded the 

Tele Times in 1978; yet he financed the 


publication out of his own pockets, some- 


times with additional funding by his sister. 
Duncan describes himself as feeling 
alienated from society at large, a character 


- trait that may have given him a deeper 


understanding of the street artists and 
homeless people he interviewed. 
“I was pretty isolated,” he recalls in the 


' film. “I was basically this guy in a hotel 


room by himself who was putting material 
together.” Yet, somehow people on the 
streets gravitated to him and began offer- 


ing him an outpouring of art and creative. 


writing for the Tele Times to publish. 
“These people around on the streets 
had things they certainly wanted to say; 
they had messages,” Duncan explains. 
“They had projects, ambitions, missions. 
These were people who would be consid- 
ered bums. But they had artwork, writing, 
creative stuff, self-expression. People 
would come to me voluntarily and give 


_me work to publish.” : 


Somehow, by publishing the work of 
street artists and writers, the introverted, 
alienated Duncan found himself in the 
midst of what he likened to a big party. 
“All these people with their different 


_bents and trips — it was kind of like 
_ going to.a big party, having a great time, 


getting drunk and loving it.” 

Minerva Diana contributed an ongoing 
“Diary of a Street Woman” to the Tele 
Times. Duncan recalls that she was “really 
bright and off-beat and original.” But she 
was often despondent about people not 
listening to_her, so-the Tele Times gave 
her a way to express‘herself to all those 
who wouldn’t listen. 

Duncan relates that Minerva would pan- 
handle until she had 43 cents, just enough 
to go to IHOP to drink as much coffee as 
she wanted. She would write out her diary 
at.the beginning of the day on a paper 
placemat from IHOP. It’s a vividly told 
story of a writer who couldn’t even afford 


the rent for a “writer’s garret,” yet refuses 
to let herself be silenced by her poverty. 

Just as the Tele Times drew the atten- 
tion of talented cartoonist Ace 
Backwords, so it drew attention from 
other renowned underground comic 
artists, including the legendary R. Crumb, 
Harvey Pekar and Kim Deitch. 

“The.one category of people who were 
really attracted to the magazine were 
some of the underground and alternative 
cartoonists,” Duncan says. “I think the 
tone of the Tele Times — being kind of 

‘raw and socially marginal — had some- _ 
thing to do with the atmosphere in which 
underground comics were produced.” 

R. Crumb, the: most talented and bril- 
liant underground artist of all, wrote 
Duncan a post card saying, “I consider 
you the quintessential underground artist.” 

Crumb followed up the post card with 
an unexpected visit to Duncan’s hotel. 
room in Berkeley. Crumb also contributed 
the cover art to the July 1980 issue of the 
Tele Times, a manic drawing of a man 
coming unglued and shouting out, “Help, 
I’m oversexed!” 

Actually, many covers of the Tele 
Times featured artwork that commented 
on sexuality in one way or another: comi- 
cal sex cartoons, weird sex, puzzling sex, 
off-beat sex, off-putting sex. Nothing too 
raunchy or especially erotic, but more like 
aliens had landed on the planet and 
depicted their puzzled reactions to earth- 
lings’ reproductive peculiarities. 

In fact, much of the Tele Times seems 
to have been composed by an alien 
anthropologist who landed on earth in 
1979 with an assignment to document the 
behavior of the natives in the Telegraph 
Avenue region. 

Whether composed by alienated artists 
or outright aliens in our midst, the under- 
ground anthropologists of the Tele Times 
illuminated an imaginative and marginal- 
ized street culture that is an inseparable 
part of Berkeley’s cultural identity. 


Lament 
by Joan Clair 


“T do not wish to burden the happiness 
of others with my misery.” 
— Victor Hugo 


Who cares if you come or go? 

It doesn’t matter to me, you know — 
your comings artd goings, 

asinine showings. 

What difference does it make to me 
if you leave or go with me? 

I’m free of your office visits, 

hits and misses, 

incantations against scum. 

I’m not the sum, the bum, 

of mischievous allowances, 

poor payments, patronage. | 

Take your homes, groans, phones, 
merciless music 

endless in your catacombs. 
Whatever patience I have left 

goes on without what is required. 
I’m tired, tired to the bone, 

alone, alone, alone, : 

but not alone. 


Up Against “The Wall” 
by Claire J. Baker cf 


While the homeless sleep 
inside cardboard boxes, or 
(when flattened) under them, 
Big Box Wal-Mart bullies ahead 
| with their low-wages, no-benefits 
| paradoxical paradigm 
of Capitalism — which may 
increase those who will need 
cardboard boxes for warmth 
and privacy. 
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_ 11.3 percent in 2000. 
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Boom Kime for Billionaires 


by Holly Sklar 


“he economy is booming again, if 
“you’re a billionaire. The new 
Forbes list of the 400 richest 
i... Americans has 313 billionaires 
—up 51 billionaires from 262 last year, 


Donald Trump is just.an average Joe 
among the Forbes 400. Trump’s $2.6 bil- 
lion net worth puts him right about at the 
Forbes 400 average of $2.5 billion. 

Microsoft’s Bill Gates leads the list with 
$48 billion, followed by Berkshire 
Hathaway's Warren Buffett with $41 bil- 
lion. The heirs to the founder of low-wage 
Wal-Mart hold down half the Forbes 400 
top ten spots, ranking numbers four through 
eight on the list, with $18 billion each. 

It took a minimum of $750 million to 
make the Forbes 400 this year. That’s way 
up from last year’s $600 million. It won’t 
be long before the Forbes 400 is.made up 
of billionaires only. : 

What’s a billion dollars anyway? You’d . 
have to rake in $1 million every day for 
1,000 days to reach a billion bucks. 

The $1 trillion in combined wealth 
held by the 400 richest Americans is near- 
ly as much as the combined wealth of the 
more than 100 million households in the 
less-moneyed half of the population. 

_It’s boom time for billionaires, not for 
most Americans. The economy is grow- 
ing, but wages are falling, poverty is ris- 
ing and the middle class is shrinking. 

As the Census Bureau reported recent- 
ly, the number of Americans below the 
poverty line grew by more than a million 
people in 2003,. reaching 36 million. The 
official poverty rate rose to 12.5 percent 
of the U.S. population — up from 12.1 
percent in 2002, 11.7 percent in 2001 and 


“Investor.” It’s boom time for the rich, yet more people are living in 
poverty than ever, wages are falling and the middle class is shrinking. 


Households with incomes above $1 
million will receive tax cuts averaging 
$123,600 in 2004, says the Center on 
Budget and Policy Priorities. That will 
cause their after-tax income to jump by 
more than 6 percent — widening the gap 
with those below. 

The changes in federal tax policy legis- 
lated. between 2001 and 2003 “ended up 
transferring income share from the bottom j 

99 percent to the top 1 percent,” the 
Economic Policy Institute reports in ee 
State of Working America.” 

As the Wall Street Journal put it, “The 
Bush tax cuts, which included a reduction 
in the top tax rate, as well as reductions in 
taxes on estates, capital gains and divi- 
dends, helped bolster the-fortunes of the 
fortunate.” 

Many Forbes 400 members are now bol- 
stering Bush. Forbes reports, “Members of 
The Forbes 400 overwhelmingly support 
President Bush — judging by their pocket- 
books. Of the 240 rich listers who con- 
tributed money to either campaign directly, 

_a whopping 72% gave to Bush.” 

Forbes 400 members and their corpora- 
tions are getting tax cuts while jobs are 
being outsourced, profits moved offshore, 
and the national debt is swelling. 

Forbes 400 members are getting tax 

‘cuts while teachers, firefighters and police 
get pink slips. 

Forbes 400 members are getting tax . 
cuts while more Americans can’t afford 
health insurance or college. 

Are those your priorities? 

It’s boom time for billionaires, and 
more people can’t pay their bills. 

It’s boom time for billionaires, and 
more people are living in poverty while 
working full time. 

It’s boom time for pe iiatee and the 


"Art by Art 
Hazelwood 


The poverty rate would be much higher 
if it were adjusted to realistically reflect 
the cost of minimally adequate housing, 
healthcare, food and other necessities such 
as childcare for employed parents. 

A family of four was not considered 
poor unless its income was below $18,810 


in 2003. A week’s worth of income at 
$18,810 — $362 — wouldn’t cover the 
$663 box of 25 cigars on the Forbes 400 
“Cost of Living Extremely Well’ index. 
Median household income (half earn 
below the median; half earn above it) 
dropped to $43,318 in 2003. That’s $1,604 


less than it was in 1999, when the median 
was $44,922, adjusting for inflation. 

The share of national income going to 
the middle class last year was nearly the 
lowest on record, with data back to 1967. 
The share going to the bottom fifth of 
households was the lowest on record. 


middle class is shrinking. 
Is this your American Dream? 


Holly Sklar is coauthor of Raise the Floor: 
Wages and Policies That Work for All Of Us 
(www.raisethefloor.org). She can be reached at 
hsklar@ aol.com. Copyright 2004 Holly Sklar. 


Poor Leonard's 
Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 
by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit November 2004 


Food for the Mind 


1. I challenge you to find something that’s worth dying 
for — and live for it. 
BLACK ICE (poet and performer), Def Poetry, 2004 


2. War is on its last legs; and a universal peace is as sure 


_ as is the prevalence of civilization over barbarism, of lib- 


eral governments over feudal forms. The question for us 
is only How soon? 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, “War,” American Peace Society lecture 
Boston, 12 March 1838 


3. How lovely to think that no one need wait a moment, 


we can start now, start slowly changing the world! 

ANNE FRANK, 1944, Anne Frank’s Tales from the Secret Annex, 
1984. Frank died at 13 in a death camp a few months before the end of 
World War II. 


4. I believe that no government can exist for a single 
moment without the cooperation of the people, willing or 
forced, and if people suddenly withdraw their cooperation 


in every detail, the government will come to a standstill. 
MOHANDAS K. GANDHI, quoted in Jonathan Schell, The Unconquer- 
able World: Power, Nonviolence, and the Will of the People, 2003 


5. The struggle which is not joyous is the wrong struggle. 
The joy of the struggle is not hedonism and hilarity, but 


" the sense of purpose, achievement and dignity. 


GERMAINE GREER (Australian writer), introduction to The Female 
Eunuch, 1970 


6. Problems worthy / of attack / prove their worth / by 
hitting back. 
PIET HEIN (Danish poet and scientist), “Problems,” Grooks, 1966 
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7. We have pretty well finished the geographical explo- 


ration of the earth; we have pushed the scientific explo- 


ration of nature, both lifeless and living, to a point at 
which its main outlines have become clear; but the explo- 
ration of human nature and its possibilities has scarcely 
begun. A vast New World of uncharted ae 


awaits its Columbus. 
JULIAN HUXLEY (English prologist), “Transhumanism,” New Bottles 


for New Wine, 1957 


8. I really look with commiseration over the great body of 
my fellow citizens, who, reading newspapers, live and die 
in the belief that they have known something of what has 


been passing in the world in their time. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, letter to John Norvell, 14 June 1807 


9. An individual who breaks a law that conscience tells him 
is unjust, and willingly accepts the penalty by staying in jail 
to arouse the conscience of the community over its injustice, 


is in reality expressing the very highest respect for law. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR., “Letter from Birmingham City Jail,” 16 
April 1963 


10. Bill Clinton: When you were swale out of prison 
for the last time, didn’t you feel the hatred [for your jail- 
ers] rise up in you again? 

Mandela: Yes, for a moment I did. Then I thought to 
myself, “They have had me for 27 years. If I keep hating 
them, they will still have me.” I wanted to be free, and so 
I let it go. 

NELSON MANDELA, format das quoted in Clinton, My Life, 2004 


11. [had gone off to Vietnam in 1962 standing on a bed- 
tock of principle and convictions, and I had watched the 
foundation eroded by euphemisms, lies and self-deception. 


COLIN L. POWELL, quoted in Steven Mufson, “From Soldier to 
Diplomat,” Washington Post Weekly Edition, 25 December 2000 


{2. If anyone believes that only a handful of those incarcer- 
ated are abused in the American penal system, look here: 
The Iraq and Afghanistan abuse scandals are the tip of a 


much, much bigger iceberg that exists right here in the U.S. 
CHRISTOPHER REYNOLDS (Bradford, Pennsylvania), lettér to the 
editor, Progressive, August 2004 


13. Of course, there’s an alternative to terrorism: it’s 


called justice. 
ARUNDHATI ROY (indian writer), American Sociological 
Association address, Hilton Hotel, San Francisco, 16 August 2004 


14. The more we realize our minuteness and our impotence 
in the face of cosmic forces, the more’amazing becomes 


what human beings have achieved. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL (British philosopher), New Hope for a 
Changing World, 1951 


15. Just as violent revolution creates the conditions for 
dictatorship, nonviolent revolution paves the way for 
democracy. Just as dictatorships incline toward war, 
democracies, if they can resist imperial temptations, 
incline toward peace with one another. Just as war is the 
natural environment for repression and dominance by the 
privileged few, peace is the natural environment for 
human rights and justice for the poorer 
JONATHAN SCHELL (writer, university professor), The Unconquerable 


' World: Power, Nonviolence, and the Will of the People, 2003 


16. Most people wish to be consoled, confirmed. They 
want their prejudices reinforced and their structured 


belief systems validated. After all, it hurts to think, and 


it’s absolute agony to think twice. 
JENNIFER STONE (Berkeley writer and KPFA radio commentator), 
“Epilogue,” Mind Over Media, 1988 


17. Mr. President, how do you ask anyone to die for a lie? - 
18. The rich man’s dollar buys more than the poor man’s. 


19. The chief qualification for political office these days 
seems to be the ability to lie plausibly. 


20. We are destined to transform ourselves one by one 
together. 

DR OR OR 8 AR Ag ie 2k ie 2 2k 2k 

Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster’s 
Quotationary. Last year Random House published his Freedom: 
Quotes and Passages from the World’s Greatest F reethinkers 
and 5 gift books titled Inspiration, Love, Money, Wisdom, and 
Wit, each subtitled The Greatest Things Ever Said. 
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Top Five Food Stamp Myths 


Food Stamp myths keep working 


_ to the Alameda County Food Bank. 


Oakland, Calif. — At a time when poverty is 
increasing, the fact that only 50 percent of all eligible 
households in California are participating in the fed- 
eral Food Stamp Program is puzzling, so the Alameda 
County Community Food. Bank undertook a study to 
uncover the barriers to applying. The Top 5 myths 
keeping people from applying for food stamps are: 


MYTH #1: The Food Stamp Program is a form of 
welfare. 

FACT: The Food Stamp Program is NOT a form of 
welfare; it is a free nutrition assistance program avail- 
able to all people who need it. 


MYTH #2: Food stamps have to be paid back later. 
FACT: Food stamps never have to be paid back. 


MYTH #3: It’s embarrassing to use food stamps, 
because everyone at the store knows when someone is 
using them because they are coupons. 

FACT: Food stamps are now distributed by a plastic 
Electronic Benefit Transfer (EBT) card that looks and 
‘works like a credit card or ATM card, making it easi- 
er and more confidential to use food stamps. 


MYTH #4: People who don’t have legal U.S. resi- 
dency cannot apply for their children to receive food 
stamps, even if their children have residency. 


stamps, regardless of whether their parents have eee 
residency or not. - 


MYTH #5: People who work or who receive unem- 
ployment aren’t eligible for food stamps. 

FACT: Even working people or those receiving 
unemployment may still qualify to receive food 
stamps, but people must apply to find out. 


“We want to bust these myths and connect ee 
| help them stretch their budgets so they can buy food 


for their families,” 
director of the Alameda County Community Food 


families from getting help, according 


by Kari Martell, Alameda County Food Bank ~f 


_* Continue to research the barriers people face when 


FACT: Children who are residents can receive food © 


who can’t make ends meet with a program that could 


‘said Suzan Bateson, executive . 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Bank. “We urge people to call us so we can pre- 
screen them for food stamps, and refer them to an 
immediate source of food if needed.” 

Based on the survey, the Food Bank believes the 
government needs to: 
* Raise income guidelines and benefit amounts 
food stamp recipients. 
* Stop further cuts to the Social Service Agency. 
* Increase funding for food stamp outreach projects. 
* Reduce the number of office visits that people? have 
to make to apply for food stamps. 
* Ensure that all applicants understand the process of 
applying. 
* Strengthen the safety net for all low-income people. 


applying for food stamps. 

The Food Bank is also testing new outreach mate- 
rials designed to increase working families’ participa- 
tion in food stamps, including a video and brochure 
which feature peer role models, such as Germey 
Baird, a working father of two children. Outreach 
materials will be distributed at schools, WIC offices, 
food pantries, churches and clinics. 

“Food stamps relieve a lot of stress of worrying 
about where or how my kids are going to eat,” said |. 


Baird, who lives in Oakland. “Thanks to food stamps, 
I am able to provide my family with nutritious food.” 


For a free food stamp pre-screening over the phone, 
Alameda County residents can call the Food Bank at 1- 
800-870-3663. 


| and cranberry sauce 


- at the laundromat, 


pushing aside sun and moon 
and-shining down radioactive smiles, 


People on. ‘the Street with N owhere 


to Go for Thanksgiving 
by Julia Vinograd 


Ghost turkeys with candied yams and 2 kinds of stuffing 


and smiling ghost families are everywhere: 
at the bottom of a bottle of wild turkey, 


in shadow doorways where linen naphiné 
wipe up street people like spilled gravy. 
A ghost turkey big as a blimp rules the sky, 


families who will never be glad to see street people again. 
The ghost turkey blimp is so bad 

brave men would rather face'a biker gang, or angry cops 
or even a furious girlfriend who’d just found a letter. 
Long lines at charity dinners serve food on aluminum trays 
but not on grandmother’s special dishes 

at a huge dining table usually covered with books 

and toy trains. Being 9 again and staring untrustingly 

at giggling second cousins and everyone 

starched and overdressed. : 

Thanksgiving on the street gets so bad 

occasional fights try to change the subject. 

It doesn’t work. 

The ghost turkey eats street people like corn kernels. 
The ghost turkey spreads its wings 

and flies off with the world. 


To a Runaway 
by Susan Anderson Coons 


Gone, girl. 

Five minutes before, you laughed with your friend about 
walking around and boys. Your friend went home. 
Somewhere within the next block 
you slipped from miles into kilometres and 
entered that dimension of lost children. 

Your mother wept by the fireplace, then prayed for your 
safety wherever you were. 

Embers of the fire 
promised that even burns will heal eventually. 
A kilometer is not so different from a mile, 


but only you can find your way back home. 


Standing Up For Children 


from page 10 


ish tax cuts for the wealthy, huge military 


increases, and war in Iraq will starve our 
national government of the resourees need- 
ed to serve our vulnerable young, elderly, 
and disabled and to sustain our public infra- 
structure for decades to come. You do not 
need to be able to debate the technicalities 
of budget and tax policy to know it’s disin- 
genuous for the White House or Congress 
to plead no money to invest in children 
while simultaneously giving trillions of dol- 
lars in tax cuts to the wealthiest Americans. 
You don’t need a Ph.D. in philosophy. or 
theology to know it’s morally wrong and 
hypocritical for leaders to say that no child 
will be left behind while leaving millions of 
children behind in poverty, without health 
coverage, in crumbling schools and under- 
staffed classrooms, and alone after school 
without supervision. 

Be strong and courageous and leave 
the results to God. “Plant the seed of hope 


and caring and leave the garden to God,” 


Henry David Thoreau wrote. Many dis- 
missed him as a crank or a social deviant. 
But Leo Tolstoy read Thoreau’s essay 
“Civil Disobedience”; Gandhi learned 
about it from Tolstoy; Martin Luther 
King, Jr., read Gandhi; and the civil rights 
movement made history. Don’t be afraid 
to be a voice in the wilderness for children 
and the poor. It’s the moral and sensible 


. thing to do. 


Trust and serve God and recognize 


that every single one of us can make a 


difference. Let God use us, unworthy, 
weak, and inadequate as we are. God used 


a stutterer, Moses, as spokesperson to 


Pharaoh. God took a 100-year-old man, 
Abraham, to create a people so numerous 
as to cover the face of the Earth. God used 
a boy with a slingshot to slay a giant who 
had paralyzed the king’s army armed to 
the teeth with the best military weapons. 
God gave a young girk, Esther, courage to 


go ask the king to protect her peopie, say- 


ing if I die, I die. God heard aging and 


‘barren Hannah’s ceaseless prayers for a 


child and gave her a son, Samuel, whom 
she rededicated to God. And God used 


five women — Moses’s mother and sister, ’ 
.Pharaoh’ 


to save a slave baby named Moses, who 
liberated the Hebrew people. If these five 
very unlikely female: social revolutionar- 


ies were God’s instruments for transform- 


ing history, then let us believe we can be 
God’s instruments to save our children 
today. If those of us who call ourselves 
Christians really believe God sent a poor 
baby to save the world and to challenge 
the unjust political order of his day, why 
are we silent today when so many poor 
babies are suffering! 

Assign ourselves right now to be a 


_ voice for justice for children in these 


scary and turbulent times of war and ter- 
rorism and greed and economic uncer- 
tainty. Wendell Phillips, the abolitionist, 
fervently condemned slavery in the 1840s 
as a “moral outrage” when his cause 
seemed hopeless. A friend asked him after 
a speech, “Wendell, why are you so on 
fire!” Phillips replied: “I am on fire 
because I have mountains of ice before me 
to melt.” John Woolman did not wait for 
Abraham Lincoln, the Civil War, or the 
Emancipation Proclamation to speak and 
act against slavery. He traveled by horse- 
back to home after home of individual 


Quakers to discuss the. incompatibility of 
slavery with Quaker principles and urged 
them to stop being slave owners. Harriet 
Tubman didn’t wait for President Lincoln 
and the Civil War either. She ran away 
from slavery and teturned again and again 
to deliver others from slavery to freedom. 
Just do the right thing for children — right 
now — whatever the risk. 

Never give up. Making our nation and 
world fit for our children and grandchil- 
dren is a task for marathoners — not 
sprinters. [t is a complex and long-term 
struggle that must be pursued with both 
urgency and persistence. The playwright 
Bertolt Brecht said: “There are those who 
struggle for a day and they are good. 
There are those who struggle for a year 
and they are better. There are those who 
struggle all their lives. These are the 
indispensable ones.” Be an indispensable 
one for our children’s and world’s sake. 


Recognize and honor the sacredness of 


each and every child. One of the reasons I 
believe so many millions of children are left 
behind — in the United States and in our 
globalizing world — is that too many in 
power and of privilege distinguish between 
their own children and other people’s chil- 
dren. Yet as Mahub Ul Hag, a creator of the 
World Human Development Index, once 
presciently reminded us, “Abolishing 
poverty in the 21st century must become a 
collective responsibility since human life is 


not safe in the rich nations if human despair - 


travels in poor nations. Let us recognize 
that consequences of global poverty travel 
across national frontiers without passport in 
the form of drugs, AIDS, pollution, and ter- 
rorism.” 

Children — all children — are the 
world. Children are hope and life. 


Children are our immortality. Children are 
the seeds and the molders of history and 
the transmitters of our values — good and 
bad. When are we going to wake up and 
open our hearts? When are we going. to 
act to build a nation and world fit and safe 
for and worthy of our children and grand- 
children? When is our moral reach going 
to match our military and economic reach : 
in a world in desperate need of hope and 
peace and justice? 

Organize, mobilize, and hold our lead- 
ers accountable. It’s time for children’s 
advocates and all people of conscience to 
wake up, ask hard questions, act boldly, and 
hold ourselves accountable for holding our 


_ leaders accountable for taking children out 


of harm’s way. It’s time to close the adult 
hypocrisy gap between word and deed for | 
children. It’s time to compete with those 
who would destroy, neglect, and lead our 
children astray. ; 

The soul snatchers have been busy at 
work turning family and child dreams into 
drugs and violence and greed and con- 
sumption. The budget cutters have been 
relentless and swift in pursuing their spe- 
cial interests and turning child hopes into 
cold despair and grinding child futures 
into dust. Child advocates must get better 
and tougher at reclaiming our children’s 
birthright to freedom from fear and want 
by working together and with more disci- 
plined messages and priorities. 

We must set aside our personal and 
organizational egos for the greater good of 
saving children. We must seek and wel- 
come new voices and make new alliances 
whose bottom line is the economic, social, 
and environmental well-being of children. 
If our nation and world are fit for chil- 
dren, they are fit for everyone. 
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Keeping the Faith 


from page nine 


Impossible Will Take a Little While. He 


just looks at how history has turned in 
unexpected ways, time and time again, 
often through human courage. It reminds 
us that, if we only see the world as a sum 
of bleakness, and a sum of how we’re 
controlled, and a sum of how the forces of 
greed and destructiveness have the upper 
hand, then we don’t see that other side 
that’s resisting and building below. 

Havel said that you cannot tell the 


-whole story of a country unless you look 


at what’s happening below. You cannot 
understand it just by focusing on the 
actions of the rulers. That’s true in our 
society as well, and we forget that. 

Zinn says very overtly that he is not 
some kind of naive optimist whistling past 
the graveyard. He knows that there are 
destructive things in this society, but he also 
sees the other side. He sees people resisting 
and wants to connect them with each other 
and makes them aware of their presence. 


Spirit: By equating dissent with trea- 
son, Bush and Ashcroft increased our 
national fears not only of terrorism, but 
also our fear of speaking out. Given this 
repressive climate of fear, do you find it 
surprising that so many people stood up 
against the administration’s war plans? 


Loeb: I think repression can have two . 


different responses, and sometimes both at 
once. It can drive people to silence them- 
selves, and that certainly has happened. I 
can think of all sorts of cases where people 
have said to me, “I don’t dare speak out 
because...” That’s what repressive societies 
do. I think it was very deliberate when 
Ashcroft said, “You are an ally of terrorism 
if you dissent from us.’ 

In the words of a friend of mine, who- 
is a retired colonel of the Air Force, “The 
attitude of this regime is: Shut up and 
color. They want no dissent.” He said that 
about two months after 9/11. He’s now 
the provost of a college in Kentucky. 
Then he said, “That wasn’t what I went 


into the military to fight for. I wanted to 


fight for an America that is a democracy 
— and not this.” 

I think this very deliberate attempt has 
indeed cowed and intimidated a number 
of people. I think there are other people 
who are outraged by it. Whatever happens 
with the election, the forces that this 
administration represents will not go 
away. They will suffer a setback if they 
are defeated. They will experience a con- 
solidation of power if they win. But they 


’ will remain there in our culture. They are 


extremely ruthless and they have no limits 
on their hunger for power. That’s the most 
dangerous thing about them. 

So, to me, the single issue that overshad- 
Ows every other issue around, is the bully- 
ing and the attempt to consolidate all possi- 
ble power in the Bush Administration and 
its allies. And that’s the issue that I think all 
sorts of people of good will — who may 
call themselves Democrats, Republicans, 
Independents or who knows what — have 
to gather together around and stand up 


against. This is unacceptable, because if it — 


succeeds, it closes the space for action on 
any other kind of issue. 


Spirit: The Republicans in power have 
been implying that if you don’t agree with 
them, you’re not an American. 

Loeb: Right, that you’re a traitor. 
Yeah, it deliberately brands people as trai- 
tors. My answer is that a patriot is some- 
body who asks the hardest questions in 
the hardest possible times. 


Spirit: Sister Rosalie Bertell wrote, 
“Religion has a profound effect. on our 
staying power.” Many writers attest to the 

importance of spirituality in ‘sustaining 
their work for justice. Rosa Parks, Vaclay 
Havel, Arthur Waskow, Martin Luther 


‘justice, 
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King, Cornell West and Jim Wallis all 
describe the links between_faith and social 
change. Was it just a coincidence that so 
'many voices in your book belong to what 
some have called the religious left? 

Loeb: It was very intentional. Rosalie 
Bertell is a longtime activist on radiation 
issues; she’s a mathematician and a world: 
renowned expert. I remembered she used a 
metaphor at a conference of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation peace group when she 
talked about the image of Moses looking 
out at the promised land. He was not able to 


actually reach it; but just seeing it was 


enough. That image stuck with me. I wrote 
to her and asked-her to write about this in 
an essay on what keeps you going. 

People who have an explicit structure of 
faith have a clear explanation of the scaf- 
folding of hope to draw on. However they 
see their theology, they have this promise 
that there is some force in the universe that 
will possibly exert a pull on history. In the 
phrase of Dr. King, “The arc of the moral 
universe is long, but it bends toward jus- 
tice.” And even if it doesn’t exert a pull on 
history, it will be there to sustain us so that 
we ourselves can act. 

In her powerful essay, Marian Wright 
Edelman said, “How does God act?” God 
acts by sending a child into the world who 
becomes the next Martin Luther King or 
Rosa Parks. 

It’s interesting, because I’ve certainly 
seen nearly equivalent despair among peo- 
ple who ostensibly come out of a faith tra- 
dition, and are working for justice, and see 


. the same horrors as- everyone else. So it’s 


not to say that being part of an explicit faith 
community automatically gives you the 
hope; but I think that it does when you take 
it seriously and you are part of a communi- 
ty of people striving for justice within a 
connection to those faith traditions. I think 
that really can strengthen you. ; 

At the same time, a lot of the essays in 
the book are by people who are much 
more secular. So I ask the question about 
what it is that sustains them. It is probably 
more the turnings of history; it’s probably 
more the relationship to nature, or the 
force of imagination. But then I look at 
that, and I think that’s a metaphor for the 
same thing. All these folks are. struggling 
for justice. 

So when I put together The Impossible 
Will Take a Little While, I wrote in the 
introduction that, as far as I’m concerned, 
when one really searches and works for 
there are many different 
metaphors for explaining our relationship 
with that which is larger than ourselves, 
and that which on some level is a funda- 
mental mystery about who we are in the 
universe, what existed before us and what 
will exist after us. I see the metaphors 
conjoining when people work for justice. 


Spirit: All the people in your book that 
have a spiritual perspective share one 
thing: They believe that faith has to.be put 
into action, and has to be expressed as 
compassion in this world, where it counts. 
Jim Wallis quotes the apostle James: 
“Faith without works is dead.” 

Loeb: And Jim Wallis has the phrase, 


probably one of my single favorite phras- - 


es in the book, where he says, “Hope is 
believing in spite of the evidence, and 


then watching the evidence change.” And - 


when he says believing, he also means 
acting. That’s always something so pow- 
erful to me because it’s about looking out 
on the world and seeing everything very 
realistically — how brutal human beings 
can be — and nonetheless continuing, and 
then watching it change by that power of 
courage. So it’s not a passive hope. 
Vaclav Havel says that hope is not 
prognostication, it’s not foretelling the 
future, it’s not being certain that the future 
is going to turn out right. It’s that attitude 
of the spirit and the heart that drives you 
even at the point that there are no visible 
signs that things will change. Then you 


create those signs by your actions. - 
Rosalie Bertell said, “We have to be 


part of something larger than ourselves . 


because our dreams are often bigger than 
our lifetimes.” And I love that. 


Spirit: Right. Some Goons will Ve 
longer than a single lifetime to achieve. It 
leads to solidarity with those who came 
before us, and with those we will pay the 
torch on to, in turn. 

Loeb: Yes, with those who came 
before us and those we pass the torch to. 
And I think of Susan B. Anthony who 
died a dozen years before women’s suf- 
frage happened. That’s so powerful to me 


because it shows you can spend your 


whole life and not see the victory of the 
cause you’re trying to create. 


Spirit: Yet, it’s still all worthwhile, 
because you pass the torch on to the next 
generation of activists. 

Loeb: Yes, it’s still worthwhile. So I 
think that’s very important. The other 
thing that’s worth mentioning is the 


_ power of a radical imagination. Two 


essays exemplify that to me. Walter 
Wink, the theologian, has a wonderful 
piece called “Jesus and Alinsky.” Alinksy 
is the godfather of community organizing. 


Spirit: The essay shows all the cre- 
ative ways Jesus was using civil disobedi- 
ence and the parallels with Saul Alinsky. 

Loeb: Yeah, and it’s a very different 
reading than anybody puts forth. He said 
the court translators of the King James. 
Bible translated it in a way that promoted 
docility and promoted subservience. to 
evil, as opposed to resistance to it. 

Wink looks, for instance, at the story 
of “go the extra mile.” [Matthew 5:38- 
41:"if anyone forces you to go one mile, 
go with him two miles.”] We think of this 
as the person who is very noble and kind- 
hearted; but Wink shows that there was 
actually a law where you were required to 


- Carry a Roman centurion’s backpack for a 


mile, and you had no choice about the 
matter. But he wasn’t allowed to ask you 
to carry it further. So this was a very radi- 


cal way of turning the tables and, all of a 


sudden, putting the Roman centurion in 
violation of Roman law. 


Spirit: What role has the radical imag- 
ination played in modern movements ? 

Loeb: “Stories from the Cha Cha Cha” 
is about the largely nonviolent movement 


in Zambia that essentially got rid of the ~ 


British, and started with a creative act of 
resistance. What I loved is that this story 
is by a guy who works for Boeing making 
airplanes, and he’s also a peace activist. 
His wife is from Zambia, which was for- 
merly Northern Rhodesia. 

The law was that, if you’re black and 
you bought something from a white- 
owned store, you had to have it handed 


out through a window. It was enormously - 


degrading. So this man bought a Land 
Rover and demanded that it be handed out 
through the window! _ 2 

Of course, it wouldn’t work, so they 
told him the gate was open and he could 
drive it out. And he said no, the law has to 
be followed. They told him that it’s a very 
large car and it’s not going to fit through 
the small window. They went back and 
forth a few times, and he ended up driving 
the car out through the window and 
through the wall, taking down the wall of 
the dedlership! This audacious act really 
turned this repressive law on its head. 
This inaugurated this uprising. 

Then, when the unrest has broken out 
all over, they bring in this very stern 
British administrator to restore order; and 
one of the organizers greets him by gath- 
ering as many of the very largest women 
that he could find to meet him naked on 
the airport runway. His plane lands and he 
looks at this sea of huge naked women; 
and he just does not know what to do. So 
he has the pilot turn the plane around and 
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go back to England! A short while later, 
Zambia gets its freedom 

I just love that story because it’s such a 
testament to the power of human audacity 
and imagination. And it’s funny, too, and 
we shouldn’t forget humor as a way of 
_ sustaining our resistance. 


Spirit: These are the kinds of imagina- 


tive assaults on the established order that . 


the common people can dream up and 
carry.out. It shows how powerful they are. 
Loeb: Yeah, they’re tremendously 
powerful. To keep going for the long haul 
shouldn’t be a bitter task. Oftentimes, 


what we’re dealing with is extremely hard © 


and difficult, and we’re dealing with 
sometimes life-and-death situations. But 
there’s a way that we can do it and take 


- Joy in the act of struggling for change. I 


think that most of the people in the book 
are not glum, bitter people. They’re actu- 
ally pretty joyful. 

I open up The Impossible with the 
story of Desmond Tutu, who is probably 
as joyous a person as I’ve ever witnessed. 
Despite all the horrors'that he encountered. 
— the horrors of apartheid, of working in 
Rwanda, of challenging the Iraq War, of 


heading the Truth and Reconciliation 
- Commission to bring out the horror sto- 


ries so that the truth could be confronted 
— he is the most delightful human being 
you would ever encounter. I mean, he’s 
joking and he’s laughing and he’s talking 
to people and he’s so animated. 

The moment that exemplified it to me 


‘ was when he was a speaker at a South 


African benefit in Los Angeles, and he’d 
been feeling ill. He’d been battling prostate 
cancer. He laid down for a nap before his 
talk. He gave his talk, and then a band start- 
ed playing and people started dancing. 1 
looked over, and there is Desmond Tutu 
right out in the middle of the dance floor! 
And I’m thinking that I’ve never seen a 
Nobel Peace Prize winner dance before, 
much less an archbishop. © 

His passion for life is inseparable from 
his radical, prophetic voice willing to 


challenge injustice. The two carry each | 


other forward. And whether or not we’re 
able to make as large a mark on history as 
Desmond. Tutu, that is something all of us 
can emulate. 


Spirit: “Jf I can’t dance, I don’t want 
to be part of your revolution.” 

Loeb: If I can’t dance, I don’t want to - 
be part of your revolution! I think that 
Desmond Tutu and Emma Goldman 
would just have had a good old time 
together. 


Spirit: One passage in your book that 
was profoundly moving to me was Tutu’s 
guts in being in that church in South 
Africa where they had forbidden a politi- 
cal rally. Tons of soldiers were all around 
him.to enforce that order. Yet he issued a 
defiant sermon that denounced apartheid. 
Then he said, “We are inviting you to 
come and join the winning side.” It’s just 
amazing that he was unafraid to do so. 


Loeb: It’s a wonderful story. His being 


able to say, “You’re on the wrong side of 
history,” and just confront them morally. 
And then tease them and say, “But you’re 
welcome to come to the winning side.” 
And say it with that smile of his. © 


Spirit: J can just imagine the amount 
of courage that he had to confront all 
these armed soldiers that had committed 
so many brutal acts, and not be afraid. 

Loeb: And J think that was after the 
assassination of Archbishop Romero [in 
El Salvador], wasn’t it? 


Spirit: Romero was killed in 1984. 
And it was certainly after the assassina- 
tion of Steven Biko in South Africa. 

Loeb: Yes, it was after the assassina- 
tion of Steven Biko, so it was with a sense 
that he was not invulnerable physically. 
But that didn’t matter to him. 
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Evictions in Alameda 


from page one 


October 7 shows that racial discrimination 
is rampant in Alameda, and makes it very 
difficult for Harbor Island tenants to relo- 
cate in their beloved island community. 

“As many of Alameda’s renters search 

for housing in the city following the 
recent mass evictions at Harbor Island 
Apartments, housing discrimination 
appears to add an additional and devastat- 
ing burden to the African-American home 
seeker,” said Mona Breed, Sentinel’s 
executive director. 
_ According to Breed, “In a survey of 
advertised rental housing in the City of 
Alameda, Sentinel Fair Housing, an 
Oakland-based private fair housing agency, 
found racial discrimination 44 percent of 
the time when African-American applicants 
sought housing in the city.” 

Deloris Wills-Guyton said, “The racial 
discrimination taking place in Alameda 
does not bode well for the tenants of Harbor 
Island that want to remain in their diverse 
community. We have diversity here in the 
West End of Alameda, and once it’s gone, 


HUD Cuts Housing 
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8,600 people stand to lose their wouchers 
in Massachusetts. 

On July 15, the Contra Costa Times 
reported that the city of Alameda, which 
operates its own housing authority, will 
have to cut 240: of its 1,670 families from 
the Section 8 program.. 

On August 3, the Montana Gazette 
reported that not only are Montana fami- 
lies at risk, but up to 400 landlords will be 
left with rentals where the tenants can no 
longer afford to pay the rent. 

On August 6, the North Adams 
Transcript reported that the public hous- 
ing authority in North Adams, 
Massachusetts, had cut 26 families from 
its program as of September as a result of 
HUD’s FY 04 voucher funding leet 


it’s gone! There is no other spot in Alameda 
with such diversity, and the Sanders broth- 
ers’ forced-relocation scheme is not good 
for the future of this city.” 

“The Sanders brothers already made 
me homeless in the past,’ added Guyton. 
“T wouldn’t want it to happen again and 
am glad to now be out of their reach. 
There was an electrical fire a few years 
ago that forced me out then, and the 
Sanders brothers blamed the tenants for 
the building fire. They let the buildings 
fall apart, don’t care about their properties 
or their tenants, and have put them all at 
risk — just to make a profit.” 

The timing of these evictions is espe-. 
cially tragic for the Harbor Island Section 
8 renters with large families. On October 
1, 2004, the newest set of Fair Market 
Rents went into effect, and those families 


with vouchers for two-bedroom or three- 


bedroom units will discover that their 
housing vouchers have significantly 
decreased in value due to HUD cutbacks 
in the Section 8 program. 

Some of the renters have been lucky 
enough to relocate in the wake of the 
mass evictions that have disrupted their 
lives; but the relocation costs have ended 


On August 11, the Omaha World 
Herald reported that the national HUD 
office plans to tear down an additional 
100,000 units of public housing. 

On August 23, the Daily Democrat of 
Woodland reported that the Yolo County 
Housing Authority cut 199 families from 
its voucher program to cover the shortfall 
in FY 04 funding. 

On August 25, the Sidney Herald 
reported that voucher funding cuts threat- 
en 500 to 800 families in Montana with 
loss of vouchers. : 

On. September.16, the. Barre 
Montpelier Times Argus reported that 
restoration of voucher funds after appeals 
in Vermont is insufficient, because it does 
not account for rising costs. : 

On September 22, the Washington Times 
reported that the Bush Administration is 
proposing a cut in housing subsidies that 
would affect 1.9 million families, many of 


up costing them hundreds of dollars per 
month more in rent payments. 

“I am one of the lucky ones that man- 
aged to find housing without becoming 
homeless,” said Lorraine Lilley. “It’s in a 
beautiful location sitting across the street 
from the beach along the San Francisco 


Bay, but it’s costing me hundreds of dol- 


lars more a month than what I paid at the 
Harbor Island Apartments. 

“IT had to get my life back, and get my 
daughter into school in Nashville, 
Tennessee. I miss my old home of over 20 
years, my neighbors and community. I am 
still helping others to continue the fight 
against the Sanders brothers. But without 
a Just Cause anti-eviction ordinance in 
place in Alameda, there really was noth- 
ing I could do to keep those slumlords 
from dumping my family out upon the 
streets, and I did what I had to do.” 

Not everyone is as lucky as Lorraine 
Lilley was in finding sanctuary from the 
mass evictions taking place at Harbor 
Island Apartments. 

“IT don’t have anyplace else to go,” said 
58-year-old Isolina Cadle, a former 
Special Education classroom aide. “I’m 
disabled with arthritis, my son just gradu- 


them in New York and New England. 

On September 23, The Valiejo Times- 
Herald reported that agencies that help 
poor families pay their rent have had their 
budgets slashed by HUD, and that 2,200 
people on Section 8 in the city will likely 
be affected by the cuts. 

On September 27, the Union Leader 
and New Hampshire Sunday News report- 
ed that a proposed funding cut and rule 
changes in the Section 8 program could 
hurt people living in cities and towns with 
high rents the most. 

On October 1, the Portland Oregonian 
reported that the Bush Administration will 
begin cutting aid to subsidized low- 
income renters in the Portland area by as 
much as 10 percent. 

On October 6, the Fox 41 Louisville 
reported that the New Albany Housing 
Authority is increasing the rents by nearly 
60 percent for some families. : 


ated from U.C. Davis and has only landed 
part-time temp work. We don’t have 
money for security deposits and moving. 
We need our home.” 

The residents of Harbor Island ae 
their supporters can only hope that Judge 
William Alsup humanely considers the 
plight of the remaining residents, rules the 


_ mass evictions to be unlawful, and impos- 


es the preliminary injunction to stop the 
evictions from moving forward. 

The fates of 156 families rest in the 
hands of the judge, and one can only hope 
that the judge is not in the pocket of some 
wealthy slumlords that would dump hun- 
dreds of families out upon the cold streets 
of Alameda, just to make a profit. 


Harbor Island tenants and supporters may 
be reached at the following numbers: 


Renewed Hope (Housing Advocates) 

Rev. Michael Yoshi: (510) 522-2688 

Tom Matthews, Chair: (510) 522-2073 
Harbor Island Tenants Association 
Lorraine Lilley cell: (519) 325-5024 
Delores Wiils cell: (510) 282-8574 

Harbor Island Apartment Resident 

(510) 846-3228 cell; home: (510) 521-6885 


On October 10, the Boston Globe 
reported that some 150 low-income ten- 
ants rallied in the West End to protest 
changes to the federal government’s rent 
subsidy program they fear could force 
them from their homes. 

On October 20, the Columbia Daily 
Tribune reported that the Columbia 
Housing Authority had to double the mini- 
mum rents Section 8 tenants pay. The 
increase will hurt as many as 360 families. 

On October 21, the Illinois Times 
reported that as many as 380 low-income 
families — most consisting of single 
mothers with children — may have their 
vouchers revoked in Springfield, Illinois. 

On October 23, the Arizona Republic 
reported that the Phoenix Housing 
Authority sent out notices to 5,200 low- 
income families in the Section 8 program 
telling them that they may have to move 
into cheaper housing. 


Bay Wicw Demands J obs on Muni Projects 
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Chris Daly and even District 10’s some- 
times-too-ambivalent-to-act Sophie 
Maxwell. A flier distributed in the com- 
munity declares, “If we don’t build it, 
nobody will!” 

Everyone is furious at Muni because, 
during the past three years of work laying 
the rail on Third Street, it has refused to 
enforce compliance with the hiring goals 
of 50 percent resident, 25.6 percent 
minority and 6.9 percent women. 

People are furious because the $600 mil- 
lion light rail project that runs right through 
the heart of the Black community has so far 
locked out Black contractors, truckers, 
skilled trades workers and trainees. Muni’s 
only nod to last summer’s protests and 
marches was a few temporary flagging jobs 
(crossing guards). 

“T have a stack of memos that are only 
just that — memos — from meeting after 
meeting with officials, and none of those 
translate into jobs,” lamented Gus 
Amador. He is a teacher for one of the 
community-based organizations training 
residents for the very jobs they would fill 
if Muni were to enforce the hiring goals 
and open the bidding to African-American 
contractors rooted in the community — 
contractors who would love to give on- 
the-job training to Black youth. 

Amador concluded with a sigh, “I am 
training low-income residents of this com- 
munity to become union carpenters, and 
the bottom line is these San Franciscans 
deserve to get jobs in San Francisco.” 


This meeting of the Transportation 
Authority committee came just five days 
after a meeting of the Human Rights 
Commission (HRC) drew a standing- 
room-only crowd of over 300 young peo- 
ple, nearly all Black, making the same 
demands. The fact that the HRC meeting 
was so well attended and this meeting — 
the one that really mattered — much less 
SO was no accident. 

The community-based organizations 
(CBOs) which, on the one hand, will ben- 


efit if these hiring goals are enforced 


because their trainees will be hired, are 
also receiving grants from the very folks 
who are leading the charge to gentrify 
Bay View Hunters Point. These same 
CBOs decided it was imperative to hold 
classes today at the same time as the 
Transportation Authority hearing. 

“J just want to make sure we look at 
both sides of the coin,” a man who repre- 
sented himself as a consultant to nonprofit 


agencies that provide employment and 
training told me outside the hearing room. 


in hushed tones. “Yes, there is always 
room for improvement in contracting 
opportunities, and there is always room 
for improvement in employment and 
training opportunities. But I do want to 
say that there are a number of CBOs that 
have been very successful in training and 
placement in projects such as the Muni 
light rail project.” 

Now this well-spoken, African-descen- 
dent gentleman completely confused me 
with paragraphs that sounded a lot like they 
came right out of a grant proposal, so I 


asked again, “Are you saying that Muni is 
employing the:B VHP community or not?” 

He replied, “Well, what I am saying is 
that Muni has been creating some 
employment for the community and lever- 
aging other funds to create other ranuns: 
and placement situations.” 

At this point, a group of youth who had 
just spoken before the panel rushed out of 
the door in a wave of protest, only to meet 
the eager gaze of Apollonia’s camera, 
which caused the perfect distraction for 
my consultant friend, well-timed because 
I didn’t know how much more doubletalk 
my brain could hold. 

Some noteworthy comments from the 
supervisors present included one by Chris 
Daly: “Unless you satisfy the people in 
the community, I am not voting for this 
(funding).” And Sophie Maxwell even 
made an unusually scathing comment to 
Muni: “Aren’t you just doing the same 
thing again?” — that is, locking Blacks 
out of construction jobs for the mainte- 
nance barn just as they’ ve been locked out 
of the light rail street work. 

The supervisors voted to hold up 
Muni’s money for two weeks to give 
Muni and the community time to work out 
guarantees for goal enforcement and on- 
the-job training, jobs and contracts for 
residents. Advocates want strong lan- 
guage included in the bid packages to 
make it legally binding and to make the 
number of residents that will be trained a 
factor determining which bidders will be 
awarded contracts. 

Several powerful folk from the com- 
munity did come up and speak. One 
young African-descendent woman, Erica 


McCrury, was proud enough of her 
hoped-for future with Muni that she even 
donned the requisite orange mesh jacket 
over her gray sweatshirt for a PNN photo. 
She said, “I am an out-of-work veteran 
of Desert Storm, and I just want to make 
sure that when I graduate from my pre- 
apprenticeship program I get a chance to 
work on the light rail project, rather than 
them bringing folks in from the outside.” 
To read more journalism on issues of 
poverty and racism by the folk who experience 
it first-hand, go on-line to www.poor- 
magazine.org. To read more poetry and art by 


. A. Faye Hicks, click on The Po Poet Laureate. 


The Street Spirit 
Vendor Program 


Street Spirit’s vendor program is run 
by Building Opportunities for Self 
Sufficiency (BOSS). More than 100 
homeless vendors now sell Street Spirit 
in Berkeley and Oakland. The vendor 
program provides many jobs to home- 
less people and is a positive alternative 
to panhandling. Vendors keep ALL 
proceeds from sales, while educating 
the public about justice issues. 

Vendors are not supposed to ask 
for donations beyond the $1.00 selling 
price of the newspaper, and they are 
instructed not to verbally or physical- 
ly harass customers. 

Please buy Street Spirit only from | 
badged vendors. If you have questions 
about the vendor program, call Robert 
Huffman, vendor coordinator, at BOSS 
at (510) 843-6800, box #110. 
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FCC agents seize a turntable belonging to Free Radio Santa Cruz — an act of theft. 


Protesters let the air out of the tires of the vehicles used by the FCC in the raid. 


Soest 


Seven tow trucks had to be summoned to remove the disabled FCC cars and vans. 
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advanced so that a transmitter under 100 
watts could do a pretty good job of trans- 
mitting about six or seven miles in all 
directions. And the costs, which had for- 
merly been prohibitive, had dropped con- 
siderably. So micro-broadcasters sprang 
up across the country. 

The FCC called these people “pirates” 
and charged them with “stealing” the pub- 
lic airwaves. In actuality, had the FCC 
lived up to its mission statement and facil- 
itated making the airwaves useful for pub- 
lic benefit, there would be no need for any 
“pirates.” 

Only due to the failure of the FCC to 
accommodate micro-broadcasters, were 
groups of concerned citizens able to step 
into the vacuum and provide the kind of 
public service a local, micro-broadcasting 
radio station can provide. 

But the FCC’s failure is not accidental. 
As corporations continue to monopolize 
the media outlets, and the voices of fewer 
and fewer Americans are heard, what 
chance do poor or homeless people have 
to air their issues to the public? 

Robert Lederman, a famous free speech 
activist in New York City, was interviewed 
on Robert Norse’s show on FRSC. He said, 
“Without free speech you are lost. How can 
you address any other issue if you don’t 
have the right to speak?” 


FCC Stereo Heist Gors FLAT 


- As the federal agents who raided Free 
Radio Santa Cruz loaded nearly $5000 in 
equipment, cables, tape-decks, turntables, 
and the mother board into the back of the 
FCC’s equipment truck, a hissing sound 
was heard. Darn!! A flat tire. 

Across the street, a vehicle another 
FCC agent had driven got two flat tires. 
Around the corner, all the vehicles the 
FCC and the U.S. Marshal’s had driven 
up in had flat tires. 


FCC Raids Free Speech Radio 


As an FCC agent changed the tire on 
the vehicle assigned to cart off most of 
FRSC’s equipment, Norse. mused into a 
hand-held tape recorder, “The FCC agent 
is re-tiring the vehicle. Actually, we wish 
the FCC would retire!” By 1:15 p.m., 
seven tow trucks assembled ‘in the area to 
remove the disabled vehicles.. 


BATHROBESPIERRE’S BROADSIDES 


So many poor and homeless people get 
arrested in Santa Cruz. Their fate can 
seem uncertain, and they can feel like no 
one knows where they are or will even 
miss them. 

Free Radio Santa Cruz has a policy of 
taking all calls placed from a holding cell 
at the jail and broadcasting them on the 
air live. Suddenly their plight is turned 
into a community issue. In the past nine 
years, a lot of calls aired on FRSC came 
directly from the holding cell at the Santa 
Cruz County Jail. 

In the summer of 1996, homeless 
activist Robert Norse started broadcasting 
his show, Bathrobespierre’s Broadsides: 
Civil Rights for the Poor, twice a week. 
Dan Hopkin’s seven-month vigil at City 
Hall against the Sleeping Ban was record- 
ed twice-weekly. 

The show is a mix of in-studio guests, 
Norse editorials, offbeat protest songs, 
and his signature street interviews. Norse 
provides a platform where listeners can 
hear directly the stories of homeless peo- 
ple who have their cars towed for unpaid 
tickets and their kids snatched by Child 
Protective Services. ane 

It broadcasts the stories of kids who 
have been displaced from where they 
hang out because ATM machines now 
have 50-feet “no-sitting” zones around 
them. Another show featured a mother 
whose van was torched by person’s 
unknown only a month after she’d found 
housing for herself and her two surviving 
children (her baby had recently died). 


a 
A large number of FCC agents and a 
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rmed U.S. marshals raided this house. 
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All these stories tell what it is like to 
survive on the streets of Santa Cruz. 
Norse once interviewed a retired veteran 
with a painful bladder disease who parked 
his camper on the streets of Santa Cruz, 
using the handicapped parking spots, no 
less! He showed Robert the back end of 
his camper where he says the cops banged 
a flashlight at 2:30 a.m., demanding he 
wake up. The dents were clearly visible. 
They had interrupted his painful and slow 
process of self-catherization. 

He interviewed a couple who had 
arrived from Kentucky with four kids, 
only to have them seized by Child 
Protective Services and removed for over 
a year. The flimsy pretenses never panned 
out, but the state refused to return the chil- 
dren. The parents went public with their 
plight, and due to the combined pressure 
of two very determined parents, an advo- 
cate from the community, and public 
scrutiny, all four children were eventually 
returned to live with their parents. 

On a recent show, Norse interviewed 
investigative reporter Robert Whitaker, 
who outlined the perils of psychiatric 
abuse — often applied to homeless peo- 
ple. Norse interviewed David Busch, a 
homeless activist from Venice, about civil 
rights abuses in Venice, Santa Monica, 
and Los Angeles. Norse also reported on 
the progress of Camp Dignity in Portland, 
Oregon, and provided blow-by-blow cov- 
erage of Camp Paradise, the homeless 
encampment in Santa Cruz that was 
demolished by law enforcement. 

Poor and homeless people have 
appeared on Bathrobespierre’s Broadsides, 
but so have city officials including Sheriff 
Mark Tracy, Vice-Mayor Mike Rotkin, and 
former Mayor Christopher Krohn. Even 
Sentinel editor Tom Honig has appeared on 
the show. All sides of homeless issues have 
been covered. 

Norse has played tapes of Santa Cruz 
City Council members as they danced and 
dodged when critics demanded to know 
why they were arresting homeless people 


for the act of sleeping at night. 

Other shows on FRSC that feature 
homeless issues include “The Hobo Music 
Show” with D. J. T which features trav- 
elin’ music and stories. In addition to 
locally produced shows, FRSC airs Free 
Speech Radio News, Democracy Now! 
with Amy Goodman, and Flashpoints. 

Given the political repression of the 
last four years and the attacks on free 
speech, small community radio stations 
like Free Radio Santa Cruz are needed 
more than ever to provide a regular stream — 
of alternative information to counter the 
commercialized “mainstream” media and 
the Clear Channel corporate monopoly. 

FEDERAL SUPPRESSION OF DISSENT 

Many people know that Rev. Martin 
Luther King Jr. was organizing a Poor 
People’s Campaign when he was assassi- 
nated in 1968. Now, in the last days of the 
Bush campaign’s effort to retain office, 
any use of federal resources to attack free 
speech and poor people’s organizing is 
justified, apparently — even a raid on a 
tiny, community radio collective which 
has the support of the community in 
which it is based. Can our own govern- 
ment be that worried about poor people 
getting organized? 

On September 30, one day after 16 fed- 
eral agents carted off the equipment for 
Free Radio Santa Cruz, President George 
W. Bush went on television and said, 
“America stands for freedom.” Not my 
community’s freedom to dissent. Not the 
voice of the voiceless. Homeless people 
have no voice in George W. Bush’s. free 
new world. ee 

_What will happen now to the Free 
Radio Santa Cruz collective? “We have a 


forward attitude towards the situation, and 


plan to come back louder, better, and 
harder to get to,” promised Phil Free of 
the FRSC collective. 

Free Radio Santa Cruz streams on the inter- 


net at www.freakradio.org. Becky Johnson can 
be reached at becky_johnson @sbcglobal.net 
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